




















The Blewett Story 


A personalized account of the gov- 
ernment's initial step into the wheat 
buying business approximately 30 years 
ago. 


Canadian Grain 


The Canadian grain trade, being 
widely extended, diversified and perhaps 
the most involved example of the present 
problems of Canadian agriculture, de- 
serves understanding if solutions are to 
be instrumented 








Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


. - j is i — Cas -j -. « 
TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's Get in on this complete promotion cash in on ¢ xtra 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
introduce and feature Stone Ground Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, * m 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- nRiernationa BAKERY PROVED 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International's Stone Ground Whole MILLING COMPANY 
Wheat Flour! : . , . 

General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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CRUSADE LAUNCHED—A world 
famous gourmet flew into Min- 
neapolis recently to start a crusade 
to put bread in its rightful place on 
the tables of North America 
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THE BLEWETT STORY—G. E. Blew- 
ett, dean of the Fort Worth, Texas, 
grain trade, lays claim to having 
purchased the first wheat under the 
government's pioneering program 
to support prices back in 1930 
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CANADIAN FARM MARKETS—The 
function of the grain market mech- 
anism is to effect those complex 
and geographically widespread ar- 
rangements whereby grain produced 
on a prairie farm is moved to the 
meal table, wherever that may be; 
a report given before the First Na- 
tional Farm Forum at Winnipeg 
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INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for March, 1960 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR — A paper 
presented before the spring meet- 
ing of Southeastern District 11, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, on 
stability studies of self-rising flour 
at the market place 
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BULK TESTING—A year ago Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. equipped its 
first Airslide car with a Filt-R-Aire 
ventilator to solve the numerous 
problems inherent in bulk flour 
shipments. A report has been made 
of that year of testing 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of new products, 
machinery, equipment, ideas and 
devices is being offered to the flour 
milling and grain industries every 
day. A coupon is attached for easy 
detaching and mailing 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Editorials 

Flour Market 

Wheat Market 
Mostly Personal 
Convention Calendar 


Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow .. 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
* 


Current Flour Production .... 7 
Canadian Wheat Flour Exports 30 
Stock Market 
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Proposed Switch in U.S. Farm Policy 
Complicates Grain Storage Situation 


By John Cipperly 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


Change in ’61 
Seen as Radical 


WASHINGTON—Last week in- 
formation was made available to 
this reporter, and subsequently 
confirmed by top level officials who 
formulate farm policies, to the ef- 
fect that they have determined a 
radical switch from the Benson 
philosophy in regard to price sup- 
ports and surplus disposal. This 
change is expected to get congres- 
sional approval and also concur- 
rence from the White House, re- 
flecting the eclipse of the Benson 
regime at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


USDA officials may be expected to 
go before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to recommend a produc- 
tion-in-kind payment to wheat and 
corn farmers who will cut back their 
acreages of 1961 crops from a base 
yet to be determined at moderate 
levels of price support. Under such a 
program the disposal of Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus stocks of wheat 
and corn would be made available to 
the cooperating producers of these 
crops on the basis of recent average 
yields for their farms or area to com- 





STORAGE RATE 
CONCESSION EXPECTED 


WASHINGTON — Indications are 
that U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials sense that the proposed re- 
duction in warehouse handling rates 
are too steep and when the next ses- 
sion of USDA’s trade negotiating 
committee assembles it can be ex- 
pected that the government officials 
will propose some major concessions 
both on truck and rail deliveries and 
out-loading. 





pensate them in kind for the loss of 
crop through the acreage cutback 
they would make. 


What It Means 

Exact administrative detail is not 
available now, but it can mean little 
less than these deliveries of CCC 
stocks will be in terms of warehouse 
receipts to producers who would pre- 
sumably be permitted to sell such 
receipts in the open market without 
restriction as they would crops pro- 
duced within such controls that exist- 
ed. For example, marketing quotas at 
the time of normal farm operations. 

Although this information has been 
double-checked at USDA for con- 

(Turn to CHANGE, page 29) 





Symington Committee Invites 
Trade to Testify on Storage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Trade _ sources 
report here that the Symington com- 
mittee has obtained agreement that 
the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives will appear here on re- 
quest to testify on their position on 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment proposals of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


No date has been set for this ap- 
pearance, and it is believed now that 
this date depends on the decision of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. and the National Grain Trade 
Council, which were also invited to 
send their representatives to appear 
before the Symington investigatory 
committee. 


Information here on the decision 
of these two proprietary trade or- 
ganizations is not available. 

However, there are some influences 
in the making which may head off 
a “shin-kicking’” showdown between 
USDA and the trade on the new 
USDA rate proposals. 

The trade negotiating committee 
is scheduled to meet here at the close 
of this month for a final discussion 
with USDA officials. 

Within official circles which have 
reviewed the USDA data on grain 
storage costs, there is an acute feel- 
ing that USDA officials have cut the 
handling charges in many instances 
too deeply. In fact, impartial observ- 
ers say the USDA data actually 


would justify increases in proposed 
rates of grain handling charges both 
for truck and rail shipments. 


There is no inference here, how- 
ever, that the government will give 
in on the storage rate reductions. 


It is a safe bet that, since the pos- 
sibility of an increase in the USDA 
handling allowances for grain will 
affect largely the very small storage 
houses and also the big terminal re- 
ceivers, opposition to the new USDA 
proposals as they otherwise stand 
may be accepted reluctantly when 
the negotiating committee meets here 
next month. 

It is, of course, possible that USDA 
may bend somewhat on the terms of 
delivery of corn with foreign ma- 
terial which has been loaded into 
deep tanks and thus penalized by the 
present proposed provisions that the 
warehouseman load out approximate- 
ly the same grade which his in-bound 
warehouse receipts calls for. 


Officials Claim 
Trade Had Warning 


WASHINGTON—Responsible of- 
ficials at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, informed of the con- 
tents of the accompanying story, 
deny any disregard of the trade or 
its negotiating committee. They 
consider that the committee had 
adequate warning of the possible 
intentions behind the substituted 
wording for Section 25 (D) in the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
While not challenging the sincerity 

of the officials, it is felt that USDA 
should have stated what was in the 
offing in regard to policy on pending 
legislation, particularly in connection 
with what the administration itself 
might propose for the distribution of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks in 
1961. 

It is this reporter’s feeling that the 
grain storage contract is not frozen 
to any one calendar or crop year. 
Warehouse contractors who assist the 
farmer and the government in hold- 
ing CCC surplus stocks should be in- 
formed of what is in the government 
mind so that they can determine if 
the newly-proposed reduced rates are 
fair not only for a new contract year 
but for an overlapping period. 

Warehouses may go on year after 
year. There is no certainty when 
USDA may desert the warehousemen. 
They are entitled to know what lies 
ahead. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Maiden Flour Mills 
Of North Carolina 


Begins Expansion 


NEWTON, N.C—G. D. Drum, 
president of Maiden Flour Mills at 
Newton, announces that his company 
will build a new flour mill at New- 
ton with a capacity of 750 cwt., 24 
hours working, of soft wheat flour, 
and one new corn mill with a capaci- 
ty of 350 cwt. (24 hours) of brewers’ 
grits and meal. 

Conveying of the products in the 
cleaning house and mill will be en- 
tirely pneumatic. The order for 
equipment has been placed with 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co. of Min- 
neapolis. Buhler will supply new ma- 
chines, installation drawings, and su- 
pervision of the erection. 

Construction work has _ already 
been started on a four-story, $250,000 
structure planned as one of the most 
modern of its type in the South. 
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BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


The third in the series of articles -y 
industry's costs appears on page 2 
deals with the cost of interest and examines prevailing credit 


s to publish the complete series in booklet form at the 
beginning of May when the articles conclude. Millers are invited 
to submit a note of their probable requirements to The North- 
western Miller, P.O. Box No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Building a Realistic Cost Card—Credit and Interest 


LOUR MILLERS, astute and shrewd business- 

men all, ever-mindful of their duties to stock- 
holders, are as cost conscious as the next man. 
They do not lack the ability or the accounting 
machinery to recognize costs whenever or wher- 
ever they arise. 

What they seem to lack is the courage to say 
frankly that increased costs inexorably mean in- 
creased prices. And they fail to put into practice 
a precept which is as well known to their baker- 
customers as it is to the chief accountants in the 
mill offices. 


The selling price of flour—or even the 
asking price—has not kept pace with the 
growing expense of doing business. Com- 
pare the range of flour prices over the past 
few years with that ruling this season and 
the truth of the statement will become 
crystal clear. 


Consider, as an instance, accounts receivable 
and the interest charges they attract. The credit 
system is the fulcrum of the modern economy. 
Many firms operate on borrowed money, if not 
all the time, then at some time during their fiscal 
years. And the granting of credit to a customer 
is the simple equivalent of lending money—money 
upon which the miller himself may be paying 
interest. 

Back in 1947, the prime rate—the lowest rate 
at which you can borrow on a short term basis 
was 1%% and had been for the preceding 11 
years. But during the ‘fifties the rate crept up in 
successive stages until it is now 5%—more than 
three times the rate ruling in 1947. And some mill- 
ers have to pay 6% for their money. 

A generation ago all flour was sold on arrival 
draft basis. Today, much business is on an open 
basis, the invoices to be paid on unloading the car 
or within 10 days or, in some cases, up to 30 days of 
the date of the invoice. And that is being stretched 
even further with some firms paying 30 days after 
the arrival of the flour. The mill, meanwhile, pays 
interest on the outstanding accounts. 


There are firms who remit immediately 
on receipt of the invoice, or on arrival. But 
“immediately” has taken on a new meaning. 
Even they, the fast payers, are taking long- 
er to settle and even if this delay means 
extending from 10 to only 14 or 17 days, 
that brings an added bill for interest to 
the miller. 


Automation, cited as the panacea of accounting 
bottlenecks, has slowed rather than speeded the 
payment of accounts, as many large firms will 
testify. For one thing, a lot of accounting work 
has been centralized to take advantage of the 
electronic machines and invoices have to go 
through the mails for payment after arrival at 
the point of acceptance. 

Thus interest on accounts receivable represents 
a major addition to a miller’s costs. And they 
should he taken into account in figuring the cost 
card. 

Even if interest is so computed in setting the 
selling price of flour, there arises the problem of 
the customer whose price may have been figured 
on the basis of 30 days and who, receiving the 
draft on the specified date, asks for an extension 
of anywhere from one to two weeks. It happens. 


Some millers report that in 1959 extended 
cred:t terms were costing their companies 2-3¢ 
ewt. Others think this a modest estimate. An- 
other miller says the interest paid on his accounts 
receivable could pay for the hire of two extra 
salesmen. 


Not yet taken into account in this exposition 
are those firms that ask for 69, 90 and even 120 
credit terms. There are some. 


From the standpoint of credit, the West 
Coast is probably as bad an area as there 
is in the country, our investigations show. 
There are cases on record of credit being 
granted for 120 days. This, millers else- 
where in the U.S., find astonishing. But 
there are reasons. 


A miller explains that the rapid increase in 
population has compelled the bakers to make 
considerable capital improvements. And so they 
become, in the eyes of others, ‘slow pay.” He also 
points out that some mills had extensive export 
business and since this has diminished, they need 
domestic business to fill out their running time. 
These mills, he claims, feel that captive accounts 
through the extension of credit are a way to in- 
sure needful running time. He adds: “This, of 
course, places a hardship on other mills with 
strict credit policies.” 


A concomitant part of the study of credit is 
the incidental expense which goes with it. As 
credit terms have been extended, so has the work 
of the credit manager. The need to inquire into 
the status of accounts and to speed up settlements 
takes him on the road more often than was need- 


ful in the days when credit terms were less 
flexible. 


Even the expense of invoicing has increased. 
No matter the amount, the cost of preparing an 
invoice remains the same whether it be for a 
carlot or a truckload. And when shipment is by 
truck you double or even triple your invoicing 
cost. Extended accounts mean extended book- 
keeping. 


Perhaps the last two items are small in the 
over-all cost of doing business but in total they 
are significant in computing the expense which 
should be charged against the product. 


Mills need more working capital to carry on 
business today. As they provide a wider range of 
product, they have to carry larger inventories. 
They have more facilities to provide and they 
have been compelled to buy extra equipment to 
meet the demands of .customers. Even the cost 
of the office furniture and equipment the miller 
needs to do business has increased alarmingly 
in the past 10 years. 


These additions and their upkeep have been 
financed out of retained earnings and out of cur 
rent earnings to some extent. But to a greater 
degree they have had to be financed from new 
capital upon which interest should be paid and 
from money obtained on long term loans upon 
which interest must be paid—all to give better 
service to the customer. 


Capital costs money. It is all part of the ex- 
pense of doing business and is all part of the 
expense which should be included in figuring the 
price of flour. 
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Edwin K. Daly, 
Baking Executive, 


Dies in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—Edwin K. Daly, 
63, president of the Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. here, died recently. 

Mr. Daly had been executive vice 
pres'dent and a director of the com- 
pany since 1931. He started with the 
firm in New York as comptroller in 
1923. In 1930, Joseph V. Horn, presi- 
dent and founder, selected him as a 
direct assistant and Mr. Daly moved 
to Philadelphia. 

He was elected vice president of 
Horn & Hardart company of New 
York in 1935, and succeeded Mr. Horn 
as president in 1936. Following the 
death of Mr. Horn in 1941, Mr. Daly 
became president of the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co. 

He was a trustee of the Horn Foun- 
dation and of the Superior Insurance 
Co. 

From Bridgeport 

A native of Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. 
Daly attended the school of business 
at Fordham University. After gradu- 
ation, he began his business career 
with the First National Bank of New 
York and later was associated with 
the Central Trust Co. of New York. 

He served in World War I and re- 
ceived the Purple Heart. 

Mr. Daly was elected to the board 
of trustees of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital in 1946. He was 
chairman of the expansion and de- 
velopment committee, which directed 
the building of a $2 million student 
nurses’ home. 

In 1952, Pope Pius XII named Mr. 
and Mrs. Daly as Knight and Lady 
of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Survivors include his wife, 
Edwin K., Jr., a sister, Elizabeth R. 
Daly, Bronxville, N.Y., and two 
brothers, Richard J., Philadelphia, 
and John W., Bronxville. 


a son, 
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PRICE SUPPORT INTEREST Scientists Air Varied 
Views on Cancer Clause 


RATE UNCHANGED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the interest rate to be charged pro- 
ducers on 1960-crop_ price-support 
loans will remain unchanged at 31% 
per year on all loan repayments re- 
ceived on or before the regular non- 
recourse loan maturity dates. On re- 
course loans, which were authorized 
by recent legislation limiting nonre- 
course price support to $50,000, the 
rate will be 6% per year, calculated 
from the date of original disburse- 
ment, on the balance of these loans 
not repaid by the regular maturity 
date. Extending the 3'/,% interest 
rate to recourse loans if repaid dur- 
ing the regular loan period is de- 
signed primarily to encourage early 
repayments of these loans. 





Canadian Clearances 


Show Increase 


WINNIPEG—Japan and South Af- 
rica combined were the destinations 
for almost 70% of Canada’s wheat 
clearances of 5,098,000 bu. for the 
week ended April 7. Flour exports to 
overseas destinations for the week 
amounted to 578,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat. The combined wheat and flour 
movement for the week previous was 
3,955,000 bu. 

The current flour total included 
only 78,000 bu. as flour shipped as 
Class 2 exports. A week earlier, the 
flour movement equivalent to 694,000 
bu. showed 528,000 going to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries. 

The latest total on wheat only was 
cleared to IWA destinations. Japan 
was to receive 1,966,000 bu.; South 
Africa 1,534,000; the U.K. 917,000; 
Belgium 149,000; Germany 147,000; 
Norway 116,000; Ecuador 110,000 and 
Portuguese East Africa 81,000 bu. 
The remainder was shipped to Okina- 
wa. 





Continental Announces Opening 
Of New Orleans Export Elevator 


NEW ORLEANS—Start of opera- 
tions at the new export elevator of 
Continental Grain Co. at the port of 
New Orleans was marked by the an- 
nual meeting of the company here, 
with 50 executives in attendance. 
Michel Fribourg, president of Conti- 
nental, presided over the meeting, 
which included a tour of the new ele- 
vator and business sessions at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 


Mr. Fribourg and other Continental 
executives, from the company’s of- 
fices across the country, hosted New 
Orleans business and civic leaders at 
a cocktail party and buffet supper. 

Continental has held its annual 
meetings in recent years at widely 
scattered points over the country. 


3,000,000 Bu. Capacity 

The new elevator, with total capac- 
ity of 3,000,000 bu., is equipped with 
modern equipment for loading ocean 
vessels and for unloading freight cars 
and barges. It is Continental’s newest 
facility. 

Mr. Fribourg said that the New 
Orleans elevator marks the comple- 
tion of the first step in a development 
program launched by the company. 
“The New Orleans elevator was built 
in recognition of the need for en- 
larged export facilities in the U.S. to 


handle the increasing volume of grain 
moving into world markets,” Mr. 
Fribourg stated. “We are optimistic 
on the future of the export grain 
trade and eager to provide sufficient 
port handling capacity to assure 
speedy delivery to ships moving in 
world commerce. New Orleans was 
selected as the leader in our expan- 
sion program because of its growing 
importance as an export grain center 
and also because it draws grain by 
rail from major producing areas of 
the U.S. and is sharing in the expand- 
ing volume of barge grain traffic 
moving on the Mississippi River. 

“While foreign demand for grain is 
expanding, we also recognize that 
competition is increasing and that 
the U.S. export trade must be alert 
to changing requirements in many 
countries. The New Orleans elevator 
represents a substantial investment 
that should make a major contribu- 
tion to the attainment of this goal,” 
said Mr. Fribourg. 


Building in Minnesota 
As a further step in its expansion 
program, Continental is building a 
river elevator at Savage, Minn., near 
Minneapolis, with total capacity of 
5,000,000 bu. It is expected to go into 
(Turn to CONTINENTAL, page 30) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Witnesses from 
an eminent cast of 13 scientists from 
the nutrition and medical field ap- 
peared last week before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to discuss views on in- 
clusion of a Delaney-type amendment 
in the proposed legislation which 
would provide for tolerance levels for 
use of colors added to foods and 
cosmetics. 

One of the chief results seemed to 
be confusion resulting from division 
of opinion within the witness group 
and a lack of understanding in some 
cases on the part of House committee 
members as to what was being said in 
scientific discussions. 

Some observers felt that this very 
situation — confusion, disagreement, 
lack of specific standards, etc.—would 
illustrate to committee members the 
difficulty in trying to legislate so 
specifically and rigidly, as is the case 
in the Delaney clause, on something 
which is not well enough known or 
understood. 

And some of the witnesses recog- 
nized the need for changes in the 
House bill, which now contains a 
Delaney clause. A previously passed 
Senate bill on color additives does 
not contain a Delaney cancer clause. 

Some persons said that the House 
committee might throw up its col- 
lective hands and defer action until 
the next Congress, which would mean 
that the pending legislation already 
passed by the Senate—which did not 
include the Delaney amendment — 
would die with the closing of the 
86th Congress and would have to be 
re-introduced at the first session of 
the next Congress. However, it has 
been said that some type of color 
additive legislation will have to be 
passed at this session. 

The 13 scientists on the panel 
which appeared before the commit- 
tee came from a group named by the 
National Research Council. While 
they were asked to testify on the 


Delaney clause as it relates to color 
additive legislation, it was recognized 
that any testimony or action on color 
additives also would affect the food 
additives amendment now on the 
statute books. The food additives 
amendment, as the industry well 
knows, contains a clause specifying 
that no additive shall be deemed 
safe if it is found to induce cancer 
when ingested by man or animal. A 
similar proposal is in the House color 
bill. 

Some of the scientists on the panel 
appeared to be about as hard to 
pin down as a greased pig in an alley 
on a hot day. 

But a number did appear to recog- 
nize the difficulty in trying to legis- 
late specifically in a field where there 
are not clear-cut answers or stand- 
ards. Such a situation, it might be 
observed, would seem to reinforce in- 
dustry and other contentions that 
legislation should permit the exercise 
of scientific judgment on safety of 
additives within a frame of refer- 
ence, rather than specify rigid condi- 
tions that cause extremely difficult 
situations in practice and deny scien- 
tific progress in food production and 
processing. 

Varying Views 

There were varying views among 
the scientists on the subject of can- 
cer-causing situations and the De- 
laney clause. In fact, some asked 
what the Delaney amendment meant, 
although several made observations 
on their understanding of what the 
Delaney clause proposes. 

When confronted with a request 
from the scientific panel on the 
meaning of the Delaney legislation, 
the then presiding chairman of the 
committee declined to answer but 
observed that he doubted that any 
member of the House committee 
would care to go on record as to the 
exact meaning of the Delaney amend- 
ment. 

The confusion at the hearing 
seemed to take two or three aspects. 
Some scientists connected with gov- 


(Turn to CANCER, page 31) 
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SCROLL PRESENTED—The 25-year club of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, presented this scroll to O. D. Fisher, chairman of the board, to 
observe the golden anniversary of his association with the mill. Left to 
right are Charles Longhurst, Lucius Allen, Mr. Fisher, and Hedley Brown, 
sales manager of the firm’s Los Angeles office. The 50th anniversary of the 
date when the first bag of flour left the mill will be observed in the spring 


of 1961. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Although  sup- 
plies of wheat on hand show an 
increase over a year ago, it has 
been learned from the latest U.S. 
Department of Agriculture report 
that farm stocks on April 1 were 
down to 206 million bushels, a de- 
cline of 27% from last year. 


This dip in farm stocks is signifi- 
cant in view of the current contro- 
versy over a new Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement under which 
USDA is contemplating: (1) A re- 
duction in storage rates and handling 
charges at the warehousing level, and 
(2) approval of a new wheat price 
support measure—if offered and ap- 
proved in Congress— which would 
cut back national acreage allotments 
for wheat, and at the same time re- 
duce the minimum acreage exemp- 
tion on wheat for the 1960-61 crop 
year. 

This could mean that USDA plans 
to lower the price support level for 
country and terminal storage of 
wheat, since it will have a minimum 
effect on farm storage and income 
compared with over-all occupancy of 
the sub-terminal and terminal stor- 
age occupancy. (See story on page 1.) 

Wheat on farms, as reported to 
USDA, is fixed for the following ma- 
jor states (figures in millions of 
bushels): North Dakota, 48.5; South 
Dakota, 15.4; Nebraska, 31.3; Kan- 
sas, 20.9; Montana, 35.2, and Colo- 
rado, 18.6. 

Soft red wheat on farms for 
major states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri totals about 5 million bushels, 
compared with about 14 million bush- 
els last year. 

One 


the 


can only conclude that the 
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Total Wheat Supplies Above 
Last Year; Farm Stocks Down 


farm stocks in these six states is so 
small that it is hardly collectible, and 
that the soft red wheat supply is a 
sensitive market factor at this point. 

USDA officials previously stated 
that there will not be a carryover of 
more than 7 million bushels of soft 
red wheat this crop year. 

Corn Report 

The corn crop report at the farm 
level as of April 1 fails to disclose 
any great disappearance of new crop 
corn, but the inventory and loan com- 
mitment show that there must be a 
big supply of so-called ‘‘wet corn.” 

On the other hand, the soybean 
farm supply report shows more than 
140 million bushels of beans, of 
which about 14 million are re-sealed 
from older crops, a program which is 
not to be extended on the basis of 
most recent USDA announcements. 
Of the balance, it is reported that 
over 15 million bushels at the farm 
level are Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan-committed beans, which makes 
the April 1 farm uncommitted hold- 
ings at about the same estimate pre- 
viously reported, or 100 million bush- 
els of beans at the farm level in the 
free market. 

One can only guess what the bean 
farmer plans to do with these beans. 
The soybean farmer is a big specula- 
tor if one will accept the USDA fig- 
ures. A bad crop—a short crop—bad 
planting weather or extreme dry 
growing weather in mid-summer, 
may make the farm holding of beans 
seem like omnipotence. The farmer 
is now gambling with cash beans. 

There is also the presence of a 
huge supply of corn backed up at the 
farm. It is not likely that the corn 
belt will feed out this corn to the 
disadvantage of beans, unless beans 
are put into the market on some 
reasonable basis of their value to corn 
when fed to swine. 





MOTHER'S DAY PROMOTION—“In the Pink” is the way to describe the 
Roses-in-Snow promotion for Mother’s Day being offered by General Mills, 
Inc., to bakers throughout the country. “Pink” refers to the life-like pink 
roses which General Mills is making available to the baking industry for the 
first time this Mother’s Day. The pink roses form a companion flower to the 
red roses which were offered in previous years. Again this year the red rose 
will be available as well as the new pink one. Each is designed to help pro- 
mote and sell the Roses-in-Snow cake. Other promotional materials which 
are available from General Mills for this Mother’s Day holiday promotion 
include a plastic white bud vase in which the baker can merchandise either 
the pink or red roses. In addition, other promotional materials such as for- 
mula-promotion booklets, two full-color posters, ad mats, Mother’s Day 


greeting cards, doilies, special salesgirl headbands, cake stencils, heart-shaped 
pans and pan liners are also available. 


Ellis D. English 


Ellis D. English 
To Address May 2 
Session of AACC 


CHICAGO—Ellis D. English, pres- 
ident of Commander Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. and president-elect of the 
Millers National Federation, will ad- 
dress the 45th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Chicago the morning of 
May 2. His topic will be “The Cereal 
Chemist’s Role in Management.” 

Mr. English has been in the flour 
business most of his life. He started 
as a flour salesman in Texas with 
the old Rea-Patterson Milling Co. 
Early in 1934 Commander Larabee 
acquired the G. B. R. Smith Milling 
Co. of Sherman, Texas, and with it, 
Mr. English, who was sales manager. 
From Texas he moved to Kansas City 
as southwestern sales manager of 
Commander Larabee. In 1947 he was 
made executive vice president and 
moved to Minneapolis. He was elect- 
ed president of the company two 
years later. 

Two other speakers are scheduled 
for the morning of May 2. AACC 
members normally concerned with 
the technical phases of development 
and/or production will get a glimpse 
of the problems involved in market- 

(Turn to AACC, page 28) 
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Iceland to Obtain 
Wheat, Flour Under 
PL 480 Agreement 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an agreement with Iceland to pro- 
vide for financing sale to that coun- 
try of $1,850,000 worth, including 
certain ocean transportation costs, 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
for Icelandic kronur, under Title I 
of Public Law 480. 

Commodity composition of the 
agreement includes about 270,000 bu. 
wheat or wheat flour equivalent, to 
the valuation of $600,000; about 90,- 
000 ecwt. crecked corn or cornmeal 
worth $375,000, and the remainder in 
rice, barley or barley meal, cotton- 
seed or soybean oil and tobacco or 
tobacco products. 

Sales will be made by U.S. private 
traders. Purchase authorizations will 
be announced later. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Farinograph Workshop 
To Be Conducted by 
AACC in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The first school ever 
held in this country on the theory 
and use of the farinograph will take 
place in Chicago at the conclusion 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists 45th annual meeting 
May 5. 

The workshop is the result of the 
activities of AACC’s physical test- 
ing methods committee. Three mem- 
bers of the committee will present 
a group of five lecture-demonstra- 
tions lasting approximately eight 
hours. An instruction manual has 
been prepared for the registrants 
which will supplement the oral pre- 
sentation. 

The workshop is scheduled to be- 
gin at 3:30 p.m., May 5, at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, and will 
conclude on Friday afternoon, May 6. 
The registration fee is $15 for AACC 
members and $25 for non-members. 
Due to limited facilities, registra- 
tion will be restricted to the first 50 
individuals applying. Thirty advance 
registrations have already been made. 
Interested parties should contact the 
American Asscciation of Cereal 
Chem'sts, 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn., without delay. 





Meeting of MNF Directors May 9 
Prelude to 1960 Chicago Convention 


CHICAGO—tThe annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation will be held the 
morning of Monday, May 9, adjourn- 
ing in time for a general luncheon at 
12:30 p.m., which will start off the 
1960 convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here. 


The opening luncheon will be closed 
with an address by D. H. Wilson, 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, outgo- 
ing president, and remarks by the 
incoming president, Ellis D. English, 
Commander Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. The remainder of Mon- 
day afternoon will be given over to a 
film festival of the federation’s three 
sound movies. 

At 6:30 p.m. the opening night, 
members will attend the annual fed- 
eration banquet. Mainly, the banquet 


is scheduled the opening night to key- 
note the convention theme, “The 
Challenge to Milling Management in 
the 60's.” As speaker, the banquet 
will feature Moorhead Wright, of 
General Electric Co.’s personnel de- 
velopment and educational relations 
service. His subject will be “How Can 
We Grow to Meet the Challenge?” 


Tuesday Program 

Tuesday’s general session will be 
devoted mainly to several facets of 
the federation’s program: Gordon P. 
Boals, director of the federation’s ex- 
port programs, will give an address 
on the future of flour exports; 
Howard Lampman, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, will make a 
slide presentation on institute activi- 
ties, and Miss Barbara Davis, of the 
__ (Turn to MNF MEETING, page 29) 
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World Famous Gourmet Launches Crusade 
To Make Bread an Exotic Food 


A world famous gourmet flew 
into Minneapolis recently to 
start a crusade—a crusade to put 
bread in its rightful place on the 
tables of North America. Why Min- 
neapolis? Because he considers it to 
be the home of the “world’s finest 
food products.”’ And to a man, Min- 
neapolis agrees with him. 

His name is Maurice C. Dreicer and 
his awards for various achievements 
in the field of gastronomy are world 
famous. He has been called a ‘“Pulit- 
zer Prize committee of one in the 
nourishment field.” He has _ spent 
more than 30 years and half a mil- 
lion dollars gathering information for 
his writings and lectures on the gas- 
tronomic art. And in the process he 
has traveled more than two million 
miles and has made 15 trips to Eur- 
ope. He starts the sixteenth April 19. 

His purpose in coming to Minne- 
apolis was to present to Mayor P. 
Kenneth Peterson a solid gold “F’”, 
modeled by Cartier, as an emblem of 
the position Minneapolis holds in the 
field of flour products. Accompanying 
it was a handsome scroll designed by 
world famous artist E. J. Carroll. 
And the delighted “P.K.” made Mr. 
Dreicer an honorary citizen of Minne- 
apolis. 

Dreicer awards, given with great 
care, have gone to several governors 
and mayors. The governors have been 
honored for the particular food asso- 
ciated with their states, the mayors 
for their cities’ contributions to good 
eating. Mayor Christopher of San 
Francisco and Mayor Wagner of New 
York City were so honored recently. 


Hot Foot Potato 


Once upon a time, the emblems 
took the form of gold plated replicas 
of the commodities cited. But, Mr. 
Dreicer says ruefully, this custom 
had to cease when a gold potato fell 
on the foot of an official of the state 
of Idaho. Mayor Peterson has reason 
to be grateful—a gold plated sack 
of flour on His Honor’s foot might 


By George E. Swarbreck 
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have ended his gubernatorial hopes 
next fall and given aid and comfort 
to the Democrats. 

Mr. Dreicer is special gourmet ad- 
visor to hotels and food producers. He 
is founder and president of the Order 
of the Great Dining Establishments 
of the World and his awards are 
prized displays in the lobbies of many 
hotels and restaurants. He is presi- 
dent of the Ale League of the World 
and of Cigar Smokers United. He 
declares that drinking and smoking 
are as much a part of the gastronom- 
ic art as food. 

His search for perfection in various 
dishes has carried him into every 
type of restaurant. His equipment in- 
cludes the Dreicer gold butter knife 
for testing the quality of steaks. Its 
companion piece is the silver butter 
knife and he is still looking for the 
perfect steak. And he owns the 
world’s only caviar tester—specially 
designed in gold by Harry Winston. 
How do you test caviar? The tester 
has a golden ball and if the ball does 
not sink into the caviar immediately, 
it means there is too much salt in 
the fish eggs. 

The ebullient Mr. Dreicer, graying 
and distinguished, has contributed to 
many national magazines on gastron- 
omy. He is a broadcaster and lec- 
turer in considerable demand. And he 
is the author of The Diner’s Com- 
panion—a guide to the fine art of 
dining out. His advice is culled from 
experience in more than 10,000 res- 
taurants around the world. 


The Bread Crusade 


But we started out to tell 
about Mr. Dreicer’s 
Revenons a nos 
French say. 

Talking of bread, as served in most 
North American restaurants, Mr. 
Dreicer holds up his hands in despair. 
The serving of bread, he asserts, 
lacks esoteric dignity. He pleads for 
the fine rolls and croutons of Eur- 
ope. There, bread is part of the ritual 


you 
bread crusade. 
moutons, as_ the 


99 
This Solid Gold °° |K 


Emblematic of Flour 
is awarded to 


Minneapolis 


in recognition of the fact 
that its flour mills produce the 


world’s finest food products. 


Waunrice C. Dreceen 


of the meal and not something to be 
thrown onto the table as a sign that 
the waiter is on his way to take the 
order. Abroad, it is considered smart 
to eat bread and it is eaten with 
aplomb. 

Flour, Mr. Dreicer feels, is coming 
into its own in the gastronomic field, 
but he pleads for a lighter end prod- 
uct. Make it exotic, he suggests, and 
there will be an even greater future 
ahead for bread. And be sure the 
bread you receive is fresh. Refuse it 
if it is stale. Too often stale bread 
is served in restaurants which pride 
themselves on their expensive cuts of 
meat. 


Cleaning the Crumbs 

Mr. Dreicer is appalled at the fail- 
ure of restaurateurs in the U.S. and 
Canada to clear off the crumbs before 
serving dessert. He cites in this in- 
stance the custom in Europe where 
the waiter comes armed with a silver 
tray and brush to clean the table. It’s 
part of the ritual of bread eating. 
No one speaks at the European table 
as the ceremony is performed with a 
flourish. 

As for restaurants which have the 
audacity to make a separate charge 
for bread and butter—words fail Mr. 
Dreicer. 

Talking of bread in the home, Mr. 
Dreicer advices hosts at parties to 
place a basket of rolls on the table 
towards the end of the evening to 
speed the departing guest to safety. 
To nibble on a roll, he advises, is a 
better antidote for liquor than black 
coffee. It settles the whirling gas- 
tric juices and soaks up the alcohol. 

Bread products, Mr. Dreicer de- 
claims, need showmanship and he in- 
tends to give them just that. Give it 
an aura of artistic charm on the ta- 
ble and the sales of bread will sky- 
rocket. More power to his elbow! 


AN HONOR ROLL 


FOR BREAD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
in association with MAURICE C, 
DREICER is engaged in a search for 
those restaurants in the U.S. and 
Canada that serve bread in an attrac- 
tive way, paying due attention to 
quality and variety. Included will be 
some restaurants that make their spe- 
cialty in the breadstuffs field an inte- 
gral part of the meals they serve. The 
first of the awards will be announced 
in THE NEW MILLER which makes 
its appearance on July 11 and in each 
issue subsequently other restaurants 
will be cited. 


George W. Trum 
To Manage AMF 


Chemistry Department 


RICHMOND, VA. George W. 
Trum, formerly assistant manager of 
products control for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has been appointed 
manager of the _ newly-organized 
chemistry department of the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co. Union 
Machinery Division here, announced 
John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
president. 

In this position he will be in charge 
of both the division’s chemical labo- 
ratory and its mobile laboratory 
which help bakeries achieve on-the- 
spot quality contro] for the auto- 
mated AMF low process of making 
bread dough. The work of the labo- 
ratories will include physical, chemi- 
cal and bio-chemical research on 
doughs and their ingredients. 

Mr. Trum had been with the Rus- 
sell-Miller company for 18 years, 
working in the Buffalo plant labora- 
tory. He was graduated from Canisius 
College in 1941 with a bachelor of 
science degree and in 1943 with a 
master of science degree. He is a 
member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 





Pictured at City Hall, Minneapolis are, left to right, Mayor P. K. Peterson 
and Maurice C. Dreicer, internationally famous gourmet. 
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Buyer Disinterest in Flour 
Reported in Major Markets; 
Most Supply Positions Good 


LOUR markets across the nation 

reacted typically to the combina- 
tion of an approaching Easter holi- 
day week and a trade well covered 
for flour needs for some time to come. 
This combination of factors resulted 
in a very dull market situation for 
all types of flour in the seven-day 
period ending April 11. 

The pattern was identically the 
same for sales of hard winter, spring 
wheat and soft wheat flours with 
practically all potential buyers in a 
good supply situation into the new 
crop year and sales restricted to scat- 
tered small-lot fill-ins by that seg- 
ment of the industry which tradi- 
tionally does not book ahead but 
fills needs on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


The family flour situation also re- 
mained unchanged although there are 
still occasional reports of shipping 
allowances in the Southwest. 

Although most mills report that 
directions on bakery flours “could be 
much better,” directions on family 
flour are rated fair for this season. 
Directions are reported particularly 
poor by some Buffalo mills. One mill 
representative there reported that 
they are consistently down with 
March worse than February and 
April starting at a lower level than 
March. 

The soft wheat flour milling areas 
reported only scattered small lots 
purchased for nearby shipment. Buy- 
ers of soft wheat flours are showing 
no interest in the present market 
strength of soft wheat, with that 
minor segment of the trade in a poor- 
er supply position still inclined to- 
ward hand-to-mouth buying. 

On the Canadian side of the border, 
a report from Montreal notes that 
the Food Commissioner of Colombo, 
Ceylon, has called for quotations on 
18,000 long tons of wheat flour for 
shipment in June/July, 1960. Spe- 
cifications are extraction 72%, ash 
not to exceed 52%, protein not less 
than 11% and moisture not to exceed 
13.5%. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 26% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 68% in the 
spring wheat mills area and 35% of 
capacity for mills of the central 
states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 99% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 97% 
the previous week and 94% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 7.) 


Meager Sales Activity 
In Spring Wheat Flour 


The spring wheat flour market 
showed signs of following the tradi- 
tional pattern of a pre-Easter slump 
during the past week, with sales ac- 
tivity at a minimum. Scattered or- 
ders for replacement cars were the 
only business reported, with these 
fill-in bookings definitely the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Prices fol- 
lowed a very narrow pattern through- 
out the period and closed at exactly 
the same level as the previous week. 

The recent decline in buyer inter- 
est was reflected in running time 
which slackened during the period. 
The lack of sales activity comes as 
no surprise as a slow period was 
anticipated as a result of the sea- 


sonal pattern and the fact that most 
buyers are now well booked into or 
through June. As seasonally antici- 
pated, shipping directions on spring 
wheat flours are off but should show 
improvement within the next few 
weeks. 

Sales amounted to approximately 
68% of capacity as compared with 
39% the previous week and 64% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
88% of capacity as compared with 
80% the previous week and 83% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 92% of 
capacity as compared with 107% the 
previous week and 94% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 90% of capacity compared with 
98% a week earlier and 90% a year 
ago. 

Quotations April 8, 100-Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.29@5.39, short 
patent $5.39@5.49, high gluten $5.69 
@5.79, first clears $4.95@5.25, whole 
wheat $5.29@5.39; nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour $7.20, 
100-lb. carlot, cottons. 


Southwest Reports 
Slow Bookings 


Flour sales by hard winter wheat 
mills were slow last week. The vol- 
ume amounted to 26% of five day 
milling capacity, compared with 24% 
the previous week and 19% a year 
ago. More than a third of the volume 
was accounted for by export or gov- 
ernment sales. 

Bakery flour buyers, in most cases, 
have enough flour on the books to 
last them into the new crop year. A 
further reason for complete indiffer- 
ence to buying came from a declin- 
ing wheat market. Outside of the 
regular p.d.s. business, sales were 
practically non-existent. 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











The family flour situation is un- 
changed. Those mills that book ac- 
counts have them well covered. Those 
who don’t are keeping their custom- 
ers supplied at prices that will make 
them competitive in the particular 
locality. Prices have been unchanged, 
but there are still occasional reports 
of shipping allowances. Directions are 
average. 

Export sales were light. Although 
there was some flour sold to the 
United Nations. Demand for flour in 
the Middle East is expected to be 
draggy for at least the next six weeks 
because of religious holidays. Clears 
demand fell off some and prices de- 
clined about 5¢ on first clears. Low 
grade was in tight supply, however, 
and prices on 1% ash advanced about 
10¢ cwt. This demand diminished late 
in the week. The Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service was expected to make 
flour awards this week for domestic 
relief purposes. 

Aside from a few scattered single 
carlots, flour business at Hutchinson 
was wholly lacking. No spark of in- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 26) 





Semolina Sales Continue Light; 
Durum Receipts, Directions Drop 


HE durum and semolina mar- 

| kets followed a typically season- 
al pattern of pre-Easter slump with 
sales activity almost at a standstill 
for the seven-day period ending April 
11. Also in the typical pattern of the 
waning Lenten season, manufacturers 
of noodle and macaroni products, who 
had built up their supply positions 
several weeks ago, appeared too pre- 
occupied with their operations to give 
the market much serious attention. 

Shipping directions were reported 
dropping sharply and running time, 
which has held up well in recent 
weeks, began to show signs of slack- 
ening. 

The dull sales pattern encouraged 
by the seasonal factor and the good 
supply picture of the greater percent- 
age of semolina buyers was antici- 
pated in trade circles and market ob- 
servers do not look for a marked im- 
provement in semolina buying in the 
immediate future. 

Durum receip‘s at Minneapolis for 
the period were the lowest in some 
time with only 107 cars reported as 


compared with 155 cars the previous 
week. The limited number of cars 
were promptly taken as demand for 
durum continues good. 


Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 105% of milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 112% 
the previous week and 94% for the 
comparable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 8 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.47@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.46@2.48 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.45@2.47 
Medium No. | durum or better. - 2.40@2.46 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.39@2.45 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.37@2.44 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 186,609 105 

- 177,500 *199,399 112 
156,500 147,157 94 
Crop year 
production 
7,549,636 
7,473,373 


April 3-10 
Previous week . 


July 1, 1959-Aprii 10, 1960 
July 1, 1958-April 11, 1959 
*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Reverse 
Pattern as Demand 
Fades, Prices Drop 


ILLFEED markets across the 
M nation reversed the pattern of 
pronounced strength shown the previ- 
ous two weeks and prices declined in 
practically all markets in a range 
from $1 to $450 in the seven day 
period ending April 11. Demand slack- 
ened in practically all markets al- 
though many reported that business 
with formula feed manufacturers was 
still comparatively good for the sea- 
son. Supplies in most instances were 
definitely light or, at best, not bur- 
densome. 

Decreased flour mill grind in many 
market areas kept the supply situa- 
tion from getting completely off bal- 
ance and leaning to the burdensome 
side. Following the recent display of 
strength which saw the market hit 
season’s highs, buyers were disin- 
clined to book into the future and 
most sales were on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

The one major exception to this 
pattern of decreased demand was 
noted in the Pacific Northwest where 
millfeed markets continued strong 
with an extremely tight supply situa- 
tion as a result of curtailed mill pro- 
duction. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,190 tons of millfeed for April 
3-10. Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 48512 
tons in the previous week and 45 062 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 

Minneapolis: Although demand in 
the local millfeed market was far 
less brisk than the previous week, 
inquiry from the formula feed trade 
continued comparatively good. Prices 
declined $2@2.50 as compared with 
the previous period, but adjustment 
was anticipated in consideration of 
recent strength which pushed prices 
to consecutive seasons’ highs. 

Quotations April 11: Sacked bran 
$44, bulk $40; sacked middlings 
$43.50, bulk $39.50; sacked red dog 
$45. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds were weak- 
er in the Kansas City market. The 
bulk market, which was strong two 
weeks ago, showed the widest losses 
for the current period. Feed grain 
competition and a slower mixed feed 
business seemed responsible for the 
downward trend. 

Quotations April 8: Bran $43@ 
43.50, shorts $43@43.50 sacked; bran 
$38@38.50, shorts $39@39.50, mid- 
dlings $38.50@39 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for 
was slack last week but offerings 
were still rather light. Quotations 
April 8: Bran $51, gray shorts $51.50, 
sacked burlaps; bran $47, shorts 
$47.50@48, middlings $47.50@48 
bulk; delivered Texas common points; 
$2@2.50 lower on bran, $2.50@3 low- 
er on shorts, and $3@3.50 down on 
middlings, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 


millfeed 


Chicago: The week witnessed an- 
other complete right-about-face from 
a price-wise standpoint that has char- 
acterized the millfeed situation dur- 
ing the past month or more. A week 
ago, the market was literally on fire 
with buyers competing frantically for 
the reduced offerings and acting as 
though mills were going back to mak- 
ing war-time flour with resultant re- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 
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HEAT futures showed signs 

of sustaining strength during 
the start of the seven-day period 
ending April 11, but weakened on a 
combination of mixed factors and 
ended the period lower in all posi- 
tions. The greatest losses were regis- 
tered in May in all markets but these 
were a fraction of a cent for the 
week with the exception of Chicago 
May which suffered a 2¢ decline. 

Redemption of loan collateral farm 
stored wheat dried up in the South- 
west and bakery flour sales continued 
very slow for hard wheat, spring 
wheat and soft wheat types, but ex- 
port business continued good through- 
out the period. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 11 were: Chicago—May $2.07%4, 
July $1.843,, September $1.86, De- 
cember $1.91%; Kansas City—May 
$2.01%, July $1.85%, September 
$1.875<; Minneapolis—May $2.16%, 
July $2.1542, September $2.05%. 

In Kansas City the reduction in 
interior selling of cash grain in the 
hard wheat area did not have the 
bolstering effect on spot premiums 
that some anticipated. 

The Chicago market reacted most- 
ly to the red wheat supply situation. 
More wheat continued to go out of 
Chicago by rail and barge, and the 
1960 season for lake movement is just 
starting. Earlier in the week the Chi- 
cago market received support from a 
report that a barge accident on the 
Mississippi River caused a loss of ap- 
proximately 42,000 bu. red wheat and 
that replacement would be required. 

Some stability was lent to the Min- 
neapolis futures market by the fact 
that cash wheat receipts in the North- 
west were the smallest in many 
months. 

At the close of the week heavy 
wheat export bookings were being 
made for Japan, Pakistan and Korea 
and Formosa was negotiating for 
300,000 bu. hard and nearly 1 million 
bushels of West Coast white. Also, 
the Philippines booked a parcel of 
red East Coast for May. 

Additional export sales during the 
week included 1.8 million bushels 
hard wheat for India and other sales 
aggregating 75,000 bushels of No. 2 
red plus some garlicky red to U.K. 

On the weather side, although re- 
ports were circulating that the con- 
dition of the new crop was showing 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 11 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'\4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 11,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 
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Wheat Futures Show Decline; 
Export Activity Stays Strong 


up disappointingly in some areas in 
the Southwest, news carried in the 
state reports was mostly encouraging. 

These reports indicated generally 
good growing weather prevailing and 
the general appearance of the new 
crop satisfactory with a few minor 
exceptions. 

Spring Premiums Lower 

The spring wheat market was not 
well supported early in the week and 
the premium basis was lowered 1¢ in 
all protein categories. The May op- 
tion was also neglected to a large ex- 
tent and the May price was down a 
major part of a fraction, The trade 
was waiting for the opening of navi- 
gation and the lower price came in 
face of light offerings. Total receipts 
amounted to only 500 cars, with 80 of 
them for Commodity Credit Corp. 
Sale of flour by spring wheat mills 
was not impressive and congested con- 
ditions limited demand. Average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis last week was 
15.07% and compared with 13.81% 
the same week last year. 

At the close on April 8, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat traded at the 
May price; 13% protein 3¢ over; 15% 
protein 5@7¢ over; 16% protein 6@ 
9¢ over and 17% protein 7@11¢ over 
the Minneapolis May which closed at 
$2.16 56. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary Sora 
Protein . 
Protein 
Protein ‘ 
Protein ccacewcsence See 
STS cesses 2.21% @2.23% 
Protein ..... . see 2.22% @2.25% 
ceceseceses 2.239% @2.27% 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.16%, 
13% protein $2.18%, 14% protein $2.20%, 
15% protein $2.22%, 16% protein $2.24%, 
17% protein $2.26%. 


Cash Wheat Down Sharply 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City declined sharply last week. 
Values were off 1% to 4¢ compared 
with a week earlier. The basic option 
was 1%¢ less and premiums finished 
the week unchanged to down as 
much as 2¢, 

The major depressing influence ap- 
peared to be recent liberal selling of 
redeemed wheat by handlers and pro- 
ducers. Demand for cash wheat re- 
mained fairly active, but could not 
keep pace with the supplies which 
amounted to 918 cars last week, com- 
pared with 799 the previous week and 
541 a year ago. Carlot sales were 
about 100 cars, compared with 80 the 
previous week. Mills acquired supplies 
against unfilled flour contracts, but 
they were not as aggressive in buying 
as merchandisers and exporters. 

Premium weakness was most pro- 
nounced for ordinary, where the low 
side of the range was off 2¢ and the 
high side down 1'%¢. On the low side 
of the other protein types, the de- 
cline was mostly 1¢ bu. The better 
wheat with 12% or more protein 
showed no premium change. 

Premiums were quoted April 8 as 
follows: Ordinary 6@6%¢ over the 
basic May option of $2.02% bu., 
11.50% protein 7@8¢, 12% protein 9 


-»-@2.16% 


16% 


17% Protein 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR 


PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Apr. 3-10, 
1960 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo ye baat 
Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast .. 


644,557 
1,463,222 
498.979 
629.086 
405,419 


*Previous 
week 
698 439 
1,415,182 
457,258 
600,129 
416,368 


Apr. 6-13, 
1957 
664,370 
1,229,283 
476.874 
475,933 
291,577 


Apr. 4-11, Apr. 5-12, 
1959 1958 
653,653 

1,279,165 
455,224 
573,672 
442,776 


670,240 
1,276,650 
534,201 
555,023 
313,230 





Totals ‘ axioa . 3,641,263 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 74.7 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,874,515 
Accumulated total this month .....69,226,538 

*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Apr. 4-11, Apr. 5-12, 


Previous 
week 
Northwest 98 
Southwest . 108 
Buffaio errr ery | 88 
Central and S. E. ... 89 
Pacific Coast ....... 89 


Apr. 3-10, 
1960 1959 


WOROM. vs cedende 97 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Flour 
output 


211,720 
*191,604 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 240,000 
240,000 
.. 231,000 
. 237,000 


% ca- 
pacity 
April 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago : 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
432,837 92 

*506,835 107 
Year ago eee 494,500 462,523 94 
Two years ago .. 430,500 105 
Five-year average ........... 126 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 472,750 


April 3-10 ; 
. 472,750 


Previous week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 224,250 
. 224,250 


Flour 
output 
April 3-10 241,547 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago . 
Five-year average .... 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
"7 BS Beer 1,090,750 1,221,675 112 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *1,201,569 110 


3,587,376 3,404,490 3,349,344 3,138,034 
74.7 75 75 75 

4,802,378 

64,352,023 


Crop year flour production 

July | to—— 
Apr. 6-13, April 10, April II, 

1957 1960 1959 

100 29,190,948 
93 59,910,241 
100 20,900,486 
83 25,193,072 
82 19,215,280 


93 154,410,027 


Year ago .. 1,068,800 
Two years ago ...1,032,000 
Five-year average err 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


1958 


29,642,766 
57,637,804 
22,245,712 
23,665,990 
17,561,224 


150,753,496 


1,038,691 
971,838 





BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
522,000 
. 522,000 
. 493,500 
. 475,000 


Flour 
output 


498,979 
457,258 
455.224 
534,201 


April 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 


Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, 
Missouri: 


% Cca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 
629,086 

*600,129 
573,672 


5-day week 

capacity 
672,260 

. 672,260 

643,750 

570,250 


April 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 466,500 
. 466,500 


. 466,500 
. 315,000 


% ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 
405,419 
"416,368 
442,776 
313,230 


April 3-10 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago . 
*Revised. 





@11¢, 12.50% protein 10@13¢, 13% 
protein 11@15¢, 13.50% protein, 12@ 
16¢, and 14% protein 13@17¢ over. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 8 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
$2.08@2.24 

2.07@2.23'/ 

2.05@2.21'/2 
2.03@2.19'2 
2.08@2.09'/2 
. 2.07@2.09 
. 2.06@2.08 
2.05@2.07 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling April 11 at $2.42@2.43 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.29% delivered at the Gulf. De- 
mand was good for export. Offerings 
were light. 


Dark 
Dark 
Dark 
Dark 


awn Bwn- 


Shortcake Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS — A _ new baking 
technique for making shortcake has 
been develoned bv Bisauick. General 
Mills, Inc.’s biscuit mix, and Reddi- 
Wip, the whipped cream in a can. 
The basic dough, made from Bis- 
quick, is placed on a cookie sheet, 
rolled into a rectangle and pre-scored 
into serving pieces. 

After baking, the shortcake squares 
are sliced, filled with strawberries 
and topped with Reddi-Wip. This des- 
sert will be featured on the Bisquick 
package wrapper and in four-color 
ads appearing in issues of This Week 
and independent Sunday supplements. 

Also supporting this promotion are 
commercials on the Wyatt Earp 
show, the Jack Paar show and Gen- 
eral Mills’ April 20 special Tonight 
production of “Ninotchka.” 
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Eleeted to Directorship. The chairman and chief executive 
officer of General Foods Corp., Charles G. Mortimer, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Ford Motor Co. Mr. Mortimer has been with General 
Foods since 1928, serving in key advertising, marketing and operating posi- 
tions. He was elected a director of General Foods in 1950 and executive vice 
president in 1952. He served as president from April, 1954, until his election 
as chairman in October of 1959. 


Visit to MNF Offiee. A recent visitor to the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation was James L. Rankin, vice president, the 
Pillsbury Co. Mr. Rankin is chairman of the Wheat Flour Institute Commit- 
tee and also visited the WFI office while in Chicago. 


Durum Institute Visitor. A recent visitor to the Durum 
Wheat Institute in Chicago was Robert Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. and director of the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute, Palatine, Il. 


Far East Tour. The president of C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Homer 
Jennings of Hutchinson, Kansas, plans to spend three weeks on a flying tour 
of Tokyo and other points in the Far East, accompanied by Mrs. Jennings 
and their daughter. 


Arm Injured. A broken arm was suffered over the past week 
end by William Catron, vice president of the Eckhart Milling Co. and second 
vice chairman of the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Catron and his son were 
wrecking an old garage on their property when a timber gave way, resulting 
in the accident. 


Appointed Superintendent. The appointment of E. E. 
Kunze as milling superintendent of the Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
has been announced by D. M. Mennel, president of the firm. Mr. Kunze is a 
graduate of Kansas State University and recently attended the University of 
Buffalo. Prior to his appointment April 1, he served variously with General 
Mills, Inc., King Midas Flour Mills, and Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


To Head Rotary Club. The vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for Tri-State Milling Co., George Dutton, Rapid City, S. D., has been 
elected as president of the Rapid City Rotary Club for 1960-61. His tenure 
begins July 1. Mr. Dutton has been a resident of Rapid City since mid-1957. 
He is a graduate of Kansas State University at Manhattan. 


To Address Chamber. F. H. Peavey & Co. vice president, 
Ron Kennedy, Minneapolis, will be one of two speakers scheduled to appear 
before a Minneapolis area Chamber of Commerce luncheon May 10. Mr. Ken- 
nedy will share the platform with a Minneapolis minister. They will speak 
on the topic of “payola” as a sign of “weakening individual integrity.” 


Grain Dealer Honored. Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., received the annual brotherhood award 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews at the annual state ban- 
quet held at Wichita, April 9. In making the presentation, it was said, “His 
life has been an example of brotherhood and human relations in its highest 
form.” Mr. Wallingford has served in an official capacity with the YMCA 
since 1911. He has served on the Salvation Army advisory board since its 
inception more than 30 years ago. For 15 years he has been a trustee of 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, of which he is an alumnus. 





ing year, who will be ballotted on at 


Flour Export Group 
Calls Chicago Meeting 
For Board Elections 


MINNEAPOLIS — The annual 
meeting of the Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn. has been set for noon, on Tues- 
day, May 10, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, for the election of 
the board of directors for the coming 
year, and such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

Prior to the meeting Roland 
Flinsch, association president, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
appoint a nominating committee to 
name a slate of directors for the com- 


the membership meeting. 


This being a luncheon meeting, it 
is important that the association be 
notified as promptly as_ possible, 
whether or not members will attend, 
so necessary arrangements can be 
made for the luncheon. Contact A. C. 
Bredesen, secretary, 5050 France 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hotel reservations are being han- 
dled by John J. Sherlock of the fed- 
eration Chicago office, and those 
wishing accommodations should indi- 
cate time of arrival and departure, 
in addition to giving names of indi- 
viduals who will occupy the room or 
rooms requested. 


District 4, AOM, 
Plans Meeting 
For April 16 


MINNEAPOLIS District 4, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, will 
hold a meeting at the Curtis Hotel 
here April 16 starting at 9 a.m., an- 
nounces George Tooker, Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., district chair- 
man. 

Rudy Brueckner of General Mills, 
Inc., will describe rye milling as done 
in Europe and he will be followed 
by Donald Deane of the Simon-Carter 
Co. who will discuss wheat washing, 
citing the work which can be done 
with his firm’s washer. 

George E. Swarbreck, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, will show 
the operative millers and allied 
tradesmen how some of their fellow 
members in the district look on the 
movie screen. His film is a cine-re- 
cording of a TV show seen in Min- 
neapolis last fall in which Dr. Betty 
J. Sullivan, Russell- Miller Milling 
Co.; R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., and Dudley Russell, At- 
kinson Milling Co., join him in an 
exposition on the growth of the flour 
milling industry in Minnesota. 

The program will conclude with 
lunch and the district secretary, W. 
A. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., 503 Metro- 
politan Building, Minneapolis, urges 
members to send in their reserva- 
tions to him immediately. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Flour, Cornmeal 
For Domestic Use 


Purchased by USDA 


CINCINNATI—Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office CSS, an- 
nounced the purchase April 11 of 
18,746,600 Ib. flour and 6,770,000 Ib. 
cornmeal for donation through do- 
mestic outlets. Approximately 435,- 
000 bu. wheat and 159,000 bu. corn 
will be required to process these 
quantities. The range of prices paid 
under Supplement No. 3, to an- 
nouncements GR-CT-WS-1 (Flour) 
and GR-CT-CM-2 (Cornmeal) follow: 


—Range— 
of prices 
(cwt.) 
$4.90@5.80 
4.44@5.46 
4.82@5.12 
4.96@5.22 
4.82@5.47 


4.88 
4.65@5.41 


Kind and bag size Quantity 
Flour— (Ib.) 


All-purpose, |0-Ib. ...13,675,000 
All-purpose, 50-ib. ... 1,458,900 
All-purpose, 100 Ib. .. 235,000 
Bread, 10 Ib. 560,000 
Bread, 50 Ib. 2,537,700 
Whole wheat, 190,000 
Whole wheat, 90,000 


Cornmeal— 

Regular, 5 Ib. 

Regular, 50 Ib. ..... 

Degermed, 5 Ib. .... 

Degermed, 50 Ib. ... 

Prices paid vary with delivery des- 
tinations. Since Jan. 1 USDA has 
purchased 422.8 million lb. flour and 
172.9 million Ib. cornmeal for USDA 
foreign and domestic programs. Ap- 
proximately 9.67 million bushels of 
wheat and 5.6 million bushels of corn 
are required to process these quan- 
tities. 

Details of awards for these pur- 
chases will be issued in Information 
Purchase Reports (1-PR), copies of 
which will be sent to the trade. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mrs. Harry I. Bailey 
Dies in Florida 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. Mrs. 
Harry I. Bailey died here April 10. 
She was the wife of Harry I. Bailey 
who was manager of the durum prod- 
ucts department of General Mills, 
Inc., until his retirement in 1955. 

Prior to that Mr. Bailey was in 
the bakery flour sales department 
and he and the late Mrs. Bailey were 
well known among the trade. 


50 Ib.. 


3.03@3.90 
3.07 
3.62@4.50 
3.56 
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Allan E. Peyer 


JOINS ADM—Allan E. Peyer, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has joined Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. as an assistant to Victor 
P. Buell, vice president and director 
of marketing. Mr. Peyer was former- 
ly new products planning manager 
for the Hoover Co. of Canton, and 
prior to that he was director of the 
market plans division of a Chicago 
industrial design firm. He also has 
had experience with a marketing re- 
search firm, and was an instructor in 
the evening division of the business 
and economics department of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology for 10 
years. Mr. Peyer is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and holds a 
master’s degree in marketing and 
administration. He also is 
a member of the American Marketing 
Assn. 


business 





Wallace & Tiernan 
Reports 1959 Rise 


In Sales, Earnings 


NEW YORK—Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., has reported increases in both 
net sales and income for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1959, compared with 
1958. 

Net sales for 1959 amounted to 
$51,799,970, compared with $45,147,- 
953 the previous year. Net income 
after taxes was $4,274,064 in 1959 
against $3,118 092 in 1958. 

Earnings a share in 1959 amounted 
to $3.03, compared with $2.21 a share 
in 1958. Earnings are based on 1,- 
408,859 shares of capital stock out- 
standing at the end of last year, com- 
pared with 1,380,351 shares outstand- 
ing in 1958. 

Comparable figures for 1957 are, 
respectively: Net sales $46,732,702; 
income after taxes $3,419,518; earn- 
ings $2.42 a share based on 1,327,260 
shares of capital stock outstanding. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORRECTION 


Ogilvie of Canada 


Due to a typographical error, the 
figure of net earnings from operations 
reported by Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was incorrectly quoted on page 
6 of the April 5 issue of The Miller. 
The third paragraph should have 
read: “Net earnings from operations 
at $1,428,023 (against $1,331,982) 
were somewhat higher, with better 
results in the elevator division more 
than compensating for a decline in 
profits on flour and feed.” 
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Shawnee has the nearest thing to automated bag packing... 


-aBemis feeding, 
filling and closing 
system 


Shawnee Milling Company, Shawnee, Okla., gets 
amazing speed, accuracy and economy...and virtually 
automated operation... from the Bemis system of bag STE P 1 


feeding, filling and closing equipment. The new Bemis F & F Machine (feeding 


e F and filling) handles 2-, 5- and 10-lb. bags 
The system might work equally well for your mill. and has, in actual operation, consistently 
packed up to 48,000 5-Ib. bags per 

Let’s take it step by step Kat 24-hour day. The automatic feeder 
magazine adjusts easily to all sizes. From 
this machine, bags pass through the 
vibrator shaker en route to... 











STEP 2 


the Bemis Trim-Weigh Scale, which gives 

amazing—and profitable—accuracy... 

a weight tolerance of plus or minus .2 of 

1 ounce. With the F & F Machine and 

Trim-Weigh Scale working as a unit, one 

attendant can pack as many bags as two 
conventional packers manned by 
four attendants. The bag shaper is 

on the conveyor en route to... 











STEP 3 


the Bemis Deltaseal® Closing Machine, which for 
years has been the industry’s standard... fast, 
efficient, automatic. And Bemis Deltaseal Bags, with 
the exclusive pull-cut-pour spout, are neat, square, 
full-pack packages that build easily into eye-catching 
displays, with your brand ‘‘billboarded” in Bemis’ 
crisp, bright, multicolor printing. 


As the Shawnee installation shows, Bemis 
packaging service is complete and wide- 
ranging. Dollars to doughnuts, it could help Wh : ; : 
, in ere flexible packaging ideas are born 
you. Call your Bemis Man... he’ll start the fl flexiblep bmg 


ball rolling. ia GENERAL OFFICES— 
@ > 408-N Pine Street, St. Lovis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Fort Worth Grain Trader Recalls First 
Government Wheat Purchase Back in 1930 


And tie Surplus Juggernaut Began to Rumble 


ORT WORTH is now an authorized buying point for all wheat offered at 

$1.21 basis No. 1 hard country run, delivered Galveston, as the Blewett 
Grain Co. of this city, which is the Texas representative of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation and the Grain Stabilization Corporation, received 
authority Friday morning to buy all wheat on track here at this basis. 

The foregoing is the first paragraph of the lead story on Page 1 of the 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram on Saturday, Feb. 22, 1930. To date it 
has been uncontested as the initial step in the federal government’s entrance 
into the buying of wheat as a price support measure, a program that has— in 
the intervening 30 years—grown into a colossus now engendering strife across 
the land, and at the same time, threatening to devour its creators and their 
successors. 


The man who bought the first wheat was G. E. Blewett, now of Blewett- 
Little Grain Co. In 1930 Mr. Blewett operated the Blewett Grain Co. He con- 
siders that step back in 1930 a “snowball which has resulted in a debacle far 
beyond his expectations or dreams, or beyond those of anyone, for that 
matter.” 

Mr. Blewett has some harsh criticism, also, of the mountain of surpluses 
now hanging over the U.S. economy, plus some views on parity, farm pro- 
grams and farm policies. Excerpts of his remarks appeared in the Star-Tele- 
gram recently on the 30th anniversary of his initial purchase for the govern- 
ment. The full text appears here in The Miller: 

I distinctly recall the events tran- 





spiring on Feb. 21, 1930, when on the 
floor of the Fort Worth Grain & Cot- 
ton Exchange, which was then locat- 
ed in the Neil P. Anderson Blidg., I 
bought the first wheat under the gov- 
ernment farm program. 

It so happens that 
years I represented the Oklahoma 
Wheat Pool and the Texas Wheat 
Pool, and was selling their accumu- 


during these 


my office on Feb. 21, 1930. I dis- 
cussed with him the matter of the 
newly-formed Grain Stabilization 
Corp. and the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. buying wheat, as_ the 
laws had become effective, and these 
organizations were formed for the 
purpose of holding the price of wheat 
up. But Mr. Manley said he didn’t 
think we had the authority to buy 


lated wheat to Texas and export buy- the wheat. I continued my argument, 
ers. and finally persuaded him that he 

John Manley was president of the had the authority, as he was a direc- 
Oklahoma Wheat Pool, and was in’ tor in the Farmers National Grain 
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Corp. and 
Corp. 
During February, 1930, the wheat 
market was rather depressed and 
sales were slow and hard to make, 
all of which I pointed out to Mr. 
Manley. On Feb. 21, 1930, there were 
about 100 cars of wheat on track 
consigned to myself and other Fort 
Worth commission merchants. So Mr. 
Manley told me to buy 10 cars of 
wheat consigned to me, and then to 
go on the floor of the Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange and buy 
10 cars from each of the other four 
brokers, making a total of 50 cars. 


Trades Consummated— 
The Fun Begins 


When these trades were consum- 
mated, Mr. Manley phoned William G. 
Kellogg, general manager of the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. in Chi- 
cago, and told him what we had done. 

Mr. Kellogg fairly made the air 
blue, but Mr. Manley held firm and 
told him there was nothing that could 
be done; the trades were made and 
the wheat had already been ordered 
to the various elevators in Fort 
Worth for storage for the Farmers 
National Grain Corp. Mr. Kellogg 
then told Mr. Manley to have drafts 
made with warehouse tickets at- 
tached on the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. in Chicago, which would 
pay the drafts. This was done, thus 
starting the snowball which has re- 
sulted in a debacle far beyond my 
expectations or dreams, as well as 
the expectations of anyone else in 
the grain business at that time or 
now. For as of Jan. 1, 1960, the gov- 
ernment had about $3.5 billion of 
federal funds tied up in wheat alone, 
to say nothing of the other commodi- 
ties that later came under the loan 
program such as corn, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, cotton, rice, peanuts, 
tobacco, butter, eggs and milk. 

At the time I started buying this 
wheat on Feb. 21, 1930, No. 1 hard 
wheat was selling at $1.17 to $1.17% 
bu., basis delivered Galveston export; 
whereas the price I paid under the 
Farm Board Programs was $1.21 bu. 

I continued buying wheat under 
this program until about 1935 or 
1936, but the Farmers National Grain 
Corp. and the Grain Stabilization 
Corp. continued to function until 
President Roosevelt and Henry A. 
Wallace persuaded Congress to pass 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Prior to passing of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Senate and 
House Agricultural Committees held 
hearings which were attended by ex- 
perienced grain men of integrity and 
ability, who told USDA and the Sen- 
ate and House Agricultural Commit- 
tees that these programs would nev- 
er work; subsequently proving their 
statements to be correct. The Agri- 


the Grain Stabilization 
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G. E. Blewett 
Made First Purchase 


cultural Marketing Act was a dismal 
failure, for on July 24, 1931, the 
Grain Stabilization Corp. traded 25 
million bushels of wheat to Brazil for 
1,500,000,000 bags of coffee, wheat 
being valued at 50¢ bu., and coffee 
9¢ lb. This resulted in a loss to the 
Grain Stabilization Corp. of $110,- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Blewett is 
a dean of the Fort Worth grain busi- 
ness. He has been in the trade con- 
tinuously since 1910, having reached 
his 77th birthday last September. 
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000,000 in 1931, and $102,600,000 in 
1932. 


"Way Back When' 
A Bill Was Vetoed 


It might be well at this time for 
me to remind you that Pres. Grover 
Cleveland vetoed a bill in 1890 which 
provided funds amounting to about 
$10,000 to Texas farmers to supply 
them with funds for buying seeds for 
planting. Pres. Cleveland considered 
this unconstitutional, as did the Su- 
preme Court. 

About 1920 our politicians became 
concerned over the plight of the 
farmers and made several efforts to 
pass various bills, one of which was 
the McNary-Haugen Bill which fi- 
nally passed Congress but was vetoed 
by Pres. Coolidge, and then the year 
following, a similar bill was passed. 
This was also vetoed by Pres. Cool- 
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idge. Then in 1929, the Congress 
passed the Agricultural Marketing 
Act which Pres. Hoover signed on 
June 15, 1929. This Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act authorized an appropri- 
ation of $500,000,000 to be expended 
through a Federal Farm Board to 
peg the price of wheat, and it was 
not until several years later that the 
government passed legislation affect- 
ing the prices on corn, oats, cotton, 
peanuts and rice. 

On July 2, 1929, Pres. Hoover ap- 
pointed Alexander Legge, who was 
president of the International Har- 
vester Co., as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

On Feb. 10, 1930, the Farm Board 
approved the Grain _ Stabilization 
Corp. and William G. Kellogg, who 
was then manager of the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., was appointed 
president of the Grain Stabilization 
Corp. 

The Grain Stabilization Corp. and 
the Farmers National Grain Corp. 
continued to function until Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was elected Presi- 
dent in 1932. Pres. Roosevelt tried 
for several years to get a bill through 
Congress, which he finally did; but 
the Supreme Court declared it un- 
constitutional, and only after Pres. 
Roosevelt had increased the Supreme 
Court from 5 to 9 members was he 
able to get the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act declared constitutional. So 
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it was in about 1938 before the loan 
program became effective. 

This legislation has resulted in a 
wheat carry-over that by July 1, 
1960, will doubtless result in 1.4 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat tied up under 
the government farm program. Since 
wheat brings in only 6% of the total 
farm cash marketing receipts, but 
accounts for about 30% of the farm 
price and income stabilization cost, 
it would seem that the ratio is out 
of proportion. It costs $1,000 a min- 
ute to carry this stock of wheat. 

Our 1958 crop of wheat was the 
largest on record, and this on the 
smallest acreage planted since 1919. 
Since 1940 the wheat yield per acre 
has been increased 40%, corn 56% 
and cotton 67%. 

At this time there is a 
nearly $10 billion invested in the 
price support program, about 86% 
cost of inventories, and supports on 
the so-called basic crops—wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, cotton, peanuts 
and rice. And again these basic crops 
brought in less than one fourth of 
the total cash farm income. 


Conflicts, Conflicts 
And More Conflicts 


There are a great many conflicts 
in the U.S. Agricultural Program and 
policies. For example, the federal 
government contributes to growth 
and improvement of our crops by en- 
couraging research to develop new 
knowledge in science and technology, 
while at the same time trying to 
curb sown acreage to keep produc- 
tion down, with the hope of reducing 
surpluses. 


total of 


We are now educating many of our 
friendly allies in trying to show them 
how to improve their crop output, 
which is hurting our export markets 
in the sale of goods abroad. In an- 
other field, the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program was intended to help 
the farmer make permanent im- 
provements of his land, but much of 
the money that he received for doing 
this is being used for ordinary farm 
expenses. 

He is using at least part of this 
money for better fertilization and in- 
tensive cultivation, and thus raising 
larger crops on the remaining acres. 
In spite of the vast outlays of public 
funds in recent years, the farm pro- 
grams are moving but slowly toward 
achieving a balance between the sup- 


ply of farm output and demand. We 
are talking about restoration of the 
farmer’s freedom to manage his own 
enterprise, and yet we have acreage 
allotments, marketing controls, and 
other artificial stimuli that are con- 
trary to the American way of life. 
We deplore the fact that some farm- 
ers through reduced income are seek- 
ing supports at a high level, which 
encourages them to continue their 
agricultural operations. 

Even under the loan system, farm- 
ers do not share equitably in the re- 
turns. Two fifths of the farms with 
wheat allotments have 90% of the 
allotted acres. At the present time, 
85% of our federal inventory of farm 
commodities consists of just three 
crops: Wheat, cotton and corn. Less 
than 10% of the wheat farmers in 
the U.S. receive any benefits from 
the wheat loan program. 


Experienced Grain Men 
Warned of Events 


During the Roosevelt administra- 
tion many hearings were held in 
Washington by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as well as the Senate 
and House Agricultural Committees 
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to which prominent, influential and 
experienced grain men were invited, 
and at these hearings these grain 
men of experience, intelligence and 
integrity told the Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, the Senate and 
House Agricultural Committees that 
what has happened would happen, 
and that these enormous surpluses 
would pile up to where it would bank- 
rupt the nation. 

I also attended some of these hear- 
ings and I told Sen. Ellender of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee, and 
Congressman Poage of the House 
Agricultural Committee that the 
time was not feasible, for they could 
not refute or destroy the law of sup- 
ply and demand any more than they 
could the law of gravity. But in spite 
of all the arguments presented by 
the grain trade, Congress passed 
these laws which have resulted in 
these enormous surpluses which have 
been of no benefit to the farmer 
whatever, except as a matter of loan 
higher than the market justified. 

It might be well to point out at 
this time that the first loan was 
based on 50% of parity and has since 
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run to about 90%, whereas no bank- 
er or any other sound business man 
would consider a loan of more than 
50% on the value of anything. 

Before World War II we had more 
than 30 million people living on the 
farms. In 1950 this had declined to 
about 25 million, and today it is less 
than 20 million. Thus, this farm pro- 
gram has resulted in many families 
forced off the farms and to other 
methods of livelihood. These farm 
programs only benefit about 15% of 
the total agricultural population of 
the U.S. 

This has resulted in an enormous 
increase in the commercial storage 
capacity of grain in Texas as well as 
the nation. In 1930 Fort Worth had 
a storage capacity of 10,100,000 bu.; 
now it has a storage capacity of 69,- 
482,000 bu. While no figures are 
available in Texas, I feel confident 
that the storage capacities today are 
more than 450 million bushels, ver- 
sus about 93,459,000 bu. in 1941 and 
about 75 million bushels in 1930. 

Mr. Wallace, secretary of agricul- 
ture, under the Roosevelt reign, 
formulated the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act after a trip to Russia, and 
it seems logical to believe that he 
put the acreage basis as a basis of 
calculating the farmer’s part rather 
than the production basis; or in 
other words, he allowed the farmers 
to produce so many acres of grain 
in place of so many bushels, and then 
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the next year came out with his hy- 
brid seed corn which increased the 
yield of corn from 25% to 50% per 
acre over the nation. This acreage 
basis still prevails, in spite of all the 
grain trade has done to get Congress 
to correct it. 

The Farm Price Support Law re- 
quires that the prices of 12 commodi- 
ties be supported at the prescribed 
minimum levels, whereas there are 
about 250 farm commodities pro- 
duced, and strange to say, it seems 
that the farmers who produce cattle, 
hogs, poultry, fruits, vegetables and 
other various commodities, on which 
there are no support program, seem 
to fare much better than farmers 
who participate in the support pro- 
gram. 

These price support programs have 
never taken into account the need 
and necessity of a market. It is ob- 
vious no program is feasible that 
does not take into account a market, 
so if, by artificial means, you raise 
the price of agricultural products so 
that they destroy customary mar- 
kets, those efforts have been in vain. 

When you consider the fact that 
our department of agriculture sent 
many trained experts to European 
nations after World War II to train 
the natives of these importing na- 
tions how to grow wheat and other 
commodities, which resu!ted in Italy, 
Germany, France and Japan export- 
ing wheat in place of importing it 
as they have been in past years, you 
can see how facetious and ridiculous 
the policies of our agricultural de- 
partment have been. 

Since 1931 and including 1957, 
costs of the farm program have been 
over $48 billion, plus administrative 
costs which have been immense, and 
subsidies which have been almost be- 
yond calculation. 

So it is no wonder 
cause for surprise or 
that our government is in such dire 
financial condition as at present, 
and all those monies have been spent 
in vain. For prior to the government 
interference with the marketing of 


there is any 
astonishment 
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grain and other agricultural products, 
the grain trade handled the grain 
business in a manner that was satis- 
factory to the producers and to the 
importing nations, and without any 
cost to taxpayers in subsidies, doles, 
emoluments or from bank programs. 

This has resulted in the federal 
debt of 1958 of $283,000,000,000, 
which is nearly $7,000 for every fam- 
ily in the U.S. In 1932 the average 
tax paid by the average American 
family was $125, while now it is 
$1,600, and this in times of peace. 

So, if we have another war, we 
will be confronted with the costs of 
a jet transcontinental bomber cost- 
ing $8 million, whereas the B-29 
bomber at the end of World War II 
cost $600,000, and the atomic sub- 
marine will cost about $90 million, 
whereas the submarine in World War 
II cost less than $5 million. 

The government agencies seem un- 
able to get rid of these enormous 
surpluses, and have on numerous oc- 
casions made large donations to char- 
itable institutions in the U.S., as well 
as in other parts of the world, all of 
which costs the taxpayers money. 


Whole Parity Concept 
On ‘False Premise’ 


As mentioned on several occasions, 
in our opinion the whole concept of 
parity is built on a false premise. It 
has ignored the technological revo- 
lution which has taken place in the 
country; therefore, any attempt to 
balance a bushel of wheat or a bush- 
el of corn, or for that matter, a bush- 
el or a pound of any commodity, 
against purchases made by farmers, 
has failed to take into the reckoning 
the rising output per acre which has 
developed during the past two dec- 
ades. 

Wheat is our number one problem 
The harvested wheat acreage has 
been cut by over 20 million acres 
since 1949. Yet under artificial pric- 
ing, combined with good weather, 
we have by far the greatest wheat 
surplus in all history. By 1960 the 
carry-over of wheat will be about 1.5 
billion bushels, which would be a suf- 
ficiently large amount to supply our 
normal domestic requirements for 
2% years. The controls applied thus 
far have been a failure. 

Another thing that strikes me as 
facetious is the manner in which they 
compute these parity prices, for they 
take the prices farmers paid for cer- 
tain commodities in the 10-year pe- 
riod from 1904 to 1914 and compare 
those prices with what the same ar- 
ticle costs now, when in 1910 to 1914 
there was no elaborate packaging of 
commodities as now prevails. The 
housewife in place of buying a fry- 
ing chicken already dressed, cut up, 
and packaged ready for the skillet, 
bought the live chicken, took it home 
and killed it, then picked and cleaned 
it, dressed it and cut it up herself, 
and so on through numerous other 
items that are used in comparison 
for parity. In 1904 to 1914 flour sales 
were unknown in smaller than 25 Ib. 
bags, and mostly 50 lb., whereas now 
1 or 2 Ib. bags are the most popular 
sellers, and so on through the entire 
list of groceries and meats which 
cannot be compared justly to prices 
now. 

The department of agriculture was 
established nearly a century ago. It 
came into being during the adminis- 
tration of Abraham Lincoln in the 
early 1860's. 

The original purpose was to ac- 
quire and disseminate agricultural 
information in order that producers 
would have a better knowledge as 
to what to grow on certain types of 
soils, and also to make studies of 
crop conditions at home and abroad 
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in order to keep farmers better in- 
formed on current conditions. It was 
at about this period that Congress 
passed the Land Grant College Act, 
by which large tracts of government 
land were donated to the states for 
the purpose of endowing agricultural 
colleges. 

Before the agriculture department 
was born, this historical and statisti- 
cal data, together with other factors 
affecting production and marketing, 
were gathered by the patent office. 
But it was only a natural develop- 
ment that this should all be turned 
over to the agriculture department, 
and ever since the work has been 
expanded to cover outlook reports, 
acreage, marketing guides, land use 
studies, and other periodical publi- 
cations on marketing and prices. It 
was never the original intent to regi- 
ment farmers to the point of telling 
them how much they could market 
and what they should grow, limiting 
acreages, but, of course, in those days 
we did not have price supports, and 
it should be stated here that the 
farmer did pretty well on his own, 
making his decisions as he saw fit. 
For over 80 years he was the master 
of his destiny, but, of course, today 
this has all changed. 

It is inconceivable how our federal 
government can justify these loan 
programs, and especially the Soil 
Bank Program, which sets aside cer- 
tain acres that are not to be culti- 
vated, and then spends millions of 
dollars building dams to create lakes 
for irrigating arid acres which in 
turn will be used to produce more 
surplus crops, as at this time the 
U.S. Department of the Interior is 
trying to obtain $216 million to build 
dams for irrigation purposes. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF Or Llre—— 
TRAFFIC CLUB MEETS 

BUFFALO Origin, uses and 
movements of grain were outlined to 
Buffalo Traffic Club members at a 
dinner at Hotel Sheraton recently. 
The speaker was Forrest Mather, 
crop analyst for the Cooperative 
GLF Exchange, Inc., Buffalo. Mr. 
Mather travels about 25,000 miles a 
year through the Middle West to ob- 
serve crop conditions and to make 
crop estimates for his company. The 
evening was designated as “Grain 


Night.” 
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HOUSTON—Progress in negotiat- 
ing a new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement and other problems of in- 
terest to industry were discussed re- 
cently at the Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn. convention. 

This was the largest annual con- 
vention in the history of the Texas 
trade. Some 746 men and women 
guests registered and 796 went to the 
banquet and floor show. 


Although the general sessions drew 
large crowds, the two smaller meet- 
ings that emphasized problems of 
either the feed trade or the ware- 
house industry, had the closest inter- 
est. 

Grain warehousemen heard reports 
from their trade negotiators on prog- 
ress in making a new contract with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for 1960 
and were encouraged by the open 
predictions that CCC will be forced, 
by virtue of trade demonstrations 
March 30 in Kansas City, to improve 
their contract rate offer. 

Less optimistic was the talk by C. 
H. Moseley, Dallas office director for 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
who reported approved warehouse 
space of 626 million bu. now available 
in Texas, compared with 529 million 
in 1959 and 353 million in 1958. 

“This tremendous expansion in so 
short a time,” he pointed out, “leaves 
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New UGSA, Other Problems 


Discussed at Texas Meeting 


Texas with 83 million bu. of empty 
space this spring.” 

Mr. Moseley said that his office will 
continue approval even where a ware- 
houseman is forced to pile grain on 
the ground during the emergency 
harvest period and where such cus- 
tomers’ grain is not receipted but un- 
der the general responsibility of the 
warehouseman. The approval will be 
continued under an understanding or 
agreement that the warehouseman 
will dry, ship or store the grain with- 
in a reasonable time. 


Raps Proposed Rates 


In his opening convention address, 
Walter Blanton, president, told the 
audience that if the rates first pro- 
posed by CCC were made final in the 
1960 agreement, almost one fourth of 
the Texas warehousemen would have 
financial difficulty in the coming 
year. The reduction in rates proposed 
by CCC was heavier in this south- 
western area where costs are normal- 
ly higher, and this “discriminatory 
cut” was resented by warehousemen 
at the Texas convention. 

Officers were elected at the close 
of the convention. 

Truitt Kennedy, manager of Car- 
gill, Inc., Fort Worth, was named 
president of the group; Warren Le- 
Bourveau, Mathis (Texas) Elevator 
Corp., vice president, and W. A. Gan- 
dy, manager of Paymaster Feeds, 
Abilene, second vice president. R. B. 
Bowden continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are: Clark Miller, manager 
of Corpus Christi (Texas) Public Ele- 
vator; W. L. Newsome, C-G-F Grain 
Co., Fort Worth; Frank Phariss, Pro- 
ducers Grain Corp., Amarillo; Keith 
L. Peck, Allied Mills,. Inc., Fort 
Worth; Walter Blanton, Blanton 
Grain Co., Carrollton, and W. H. 
Nigh, W. H. Nigh & Co., Houston. 

This convention marked the end of 
the first year of the merger of the 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 


Resolution 

A resolution urging the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration to confer 
with industry leaders “before invok- 
ing any new and harsh requirements 
through the press, with harmful re- 
sults to an industry which has not 
been forewarned” was adopted by the 
convention gathering. 

The resolution said the Delaney 
Clause to the Food Additives Amend- 
ment and its interpretation by FDA 
“have placed an undue and discrim- 
inatory burden on our industry.” 

The group also took a stand oppos- 
ing any extended coverage of the 
Wage and Hour Law which Congress 
is now considering. Copies of this 
resolution will be sent to “interested 
parties of both House and Senate.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POOR IRANIAN CROP? 


TEHRAN, IRAN — The outlook is 
poor for Iran’s 1960 wheat crop. Con- 
tinued dryness has caused consider- 
able crop deterioration, and it is ex- 
pected that the outturn on dry lands 
of southern Iran will be small. Recent 
rains throughout northern and cen- 
tral Iran have appreciably improved 
the outlook for crops of those areas. 
However, moisture is sufficient to 
carry crops for only a limited time 
and more rain will be needed soon to 
insure normal outturns. 


Revisions in CCC 
Delivery Documents 


To Accelerate Sales 

MINNEAPOLIS—Certain revisions 
will be made in the processing of doc- 
uments involving producer deliveries 
in order to provide a means for ac- 
celerating the sale of off-grade pro- 
ducer delivered grain, reported Glen 
I. Matthews, acting director, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service office. 

When the warehouseman accepts 
off-grade producer -delivered grain 
he must complete Section 2 in all 
copies of the CCC Grain-50 showing 
quantity and all quality factors and 
complete his warehouse receipt if re- 
quired by state law. He, or his 
authorized representative, should 
then immediately contact the com- 
modity office by telephone to nego- 
tiate the purchase. 

If a purchase is agreed upon by 
phone the warehouseman must check 
the sale block on the CCC Grain-50 
and insert the sale number given him 
by the commodity office in the load- 
ing order block. 

The warehouseman will retain pos- 
session of the warehouse receipt and 
the pink copy of the CCC Grain-50 
and the remaining copies of the CCC 
Grain-50 will be forwarded to the 
county office. The green copy of the 
CCC Grain-50, certified by the county 
office, will be returned to the ware- 
houseman by the county office as evi- 
dence of his liability to CCC. 

The commodity office immediately 
following the telephone negotiation 
will forward to the country ware- 
houseman or his authorized represen- 
tative copies of the confirmation of 
sale and invoice which specify that 
title to the commodity will pass when 
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the proceeds have been made avail- 
able to CCC. 

When this document is received, 
the warehouseman must submit a 
signed copy of the confirmation of 
sale and invoice, the related green 
copy of the CCC Grain-50 and his re- 
mittance covering the purchase di- 
rectly to the commodity office. The 
warehouse receipt is cancelled upon 
submission of the documents. 

Sales concluded on the basis of in- 
formation furnished by telephone 
shall be subject to amendment if such 
phone information is at variance with 
the information shown on the loan 
documents subsequently received. 

Amendments to the warehouse- 
men’s handbook will be made in the 
near future, Mr. Matthews said. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DURUM EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG Almost 10 million 
bu. of durum wheat were exported 
from Canada during the second quar- 
ter of the current crop year. This 
large volume is more than twice that 
exported during the first quarter and 
is larger than in any other quarter 
of the post-war period. No. 3 C.W 
was the grade in greatest demand. 
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The Canadian Farmer and His Markets 


By EARLE H. GREENE 


The basic function of the grain market mechanism is to effect 


those complex and geographically widespread 


arrangements 


whereby grain produced on a prairie farm is moved to the meal 
table—be it in the home of domestic users or overseas customers. 


assuring you that as a grain mer- 
chant I do not presume to be an ex- 
pert on all marketing problems of 
that vast complex termed Canadian 
agriculture; but as a grain man, I 
am somewhat familiar with what 
must be recognized as a major seg- 
ment of that complex. 

The Canadian grain trade is doubt- 
less the most widely extended and 
diversified and, unfortunately, per- 
haps the most involved example of 
the present problems of Canadian ag- 
riculture and the many approaches 
to their solution. As such, I will dwell 
largely on the problems of grain mar- 
keting, endeavoring to relate them 
where applicable to the larger issues 
at stake. 

First of all, 
ject, ‘The 


I WOULD preface my remarks by 


let me define my sub- 
Farmer and His Mar- 
kets.”’ I propose to deal only very 
briefly with the general market or 
world demand situation, and, rather, 
to concentrate on the more immedi- 
ate problem of marketing techniques 
necessary to link the producer and 
the consumer—the mechanism or the 
means whereby the farmer receives 
a return for his capital and skill. 
Insofar as world and domestic mar- 
ket conditions are concerned, others 
could do a far more effective job of 
outlining requirements and oppor- 
tunities in the over-all area of those 


farm commodities making up Cana- 
da’s agricultural exports. 

I cite exports, for we must recog- 
nize that with the highest per capita 
agricultural production level of any 
of the major exporting nations and 
with our still relatively small popu- 
lation, Canadian agriculture and Can- 
ada at large are most vitally depen- 
dent on the export trade for the pros- 
perity of the producers. I would also 
comment that, despite existence of 
agricultural surpluses, temporarily 
burdensome today, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that a major per- 
centage of the world’s population ex- 
ists at or below the subsistence level, 
and secondly, that current population 
increase rates are such as to raise 
the demand for food products by 
some 17% in only 10 years time. 

We in Canada can share in these 
expanded markets if we maintain the 
competitive advantages of production 
through increased efficiency and flexi- 
bility. But we must recognize con- 
stantly that we are participating in 
a highly competitive field, against na- 
tionalistic programs yes, but always 
in the ultimate in an area where 
price is “a’’ determining factor and 
frequently “the” determining factor. 

We must constantly be on the alert 
to keep our market mechanisms flex- 
ible and our production techniques 
advancing. Most of all, we must not 
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impair this flexibility and progres- 
sive efficiency by introducing rigidi- 
ties into the system through piece- 
meal legislation and other measures 
designed to meet only current prob- 
lems. 

“ ‘That these rigidities inevitably lim- 
it our ability to meet future oppor- 
tunity is my concern today. That is 
why I have so welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you, the pro- 
ducer, the problems of your market. 


Varied Mechanisms 

The market and its varied mech- 
anisms exist for you and the con- 
sumer. The relationship of the farm- 
er with his markets is a very com- 
plex one. It is a relationship which 
involves contacts, both direct and in- 
direct, with a great number of peo- 
ple and organizations providing a 
multitude of services. It involves a 
relationship to such functions as 
transportation, storage, processing, 
merchandising and converting. 

It is not the simple and direct re- 
lationship which many would have us 
believe of selling something the farm- 
er owns to someone who wants it. 
Only rarely does the farmer come in 
direct contact with the consumer of 
the goods which he produces. This is 
particularly true of the large com- 
mercial farm operation, and it is 
especially true of the farmer who 
produces the major agricultural com- 
modities. 

The function of the market for any 
commodity is to add time and place 
utility to that commodity. In other 
words, to complete those arrange- 
ments necessary to have those goods 
where they are wanted when they 
are wanted, the bringing together of 
the producer and the consumer, the 
relating of the supply and the de- 
mand—this is the market. 

However, let us not confuse the 
relationship within the market. While 
it is the servant of the producer, it 
is not his magic lantern. 

The market in itself cannot solve 
the problems of social adjustment, 
re-distribution of income, the main- 
tenance of the family farm. The mar- 
ket is a mechanism for the function 
of selling. This time and place utility 
that it adds to the produce of the 
farms is primarily for the user of 
these goods. 

The onus is on the producer of the 
goods and his agent, the market 
mechanism, to place the goods in a 
saleable position at a propitious time. 
This is the essence of salesmanship. 
If a seller does not have the right 
article where it is wanted, when it 
is wanted, a competitor no doubt will. 
To this is added, of course, “at the 
right price’ and that today is per- 
haps the most compounding factor in 
our problem of marketing of agri- 
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cultural products; the right price to 
the consumer and the right price to 
the producer. All of these are inter- 
related; all are integral parts of the 
market mechanism. They cannot be 
treated separately whether it be for 
wheat, eggs, pork or potatoes. 


Each Marketing Phase 


And yet, gentlemen, that is exact- 
ly what we are doing today. Dealing 
with each phase of this marketing 
operation separately by interim 
measures conceived of the expediency 
of the moment, born of the concern 
of the producer for his immediate 
livelihood, fostered by a wide range 
of circumstances often not even re- 
motely related to the parent cause, 
and now, in this day of the semi- 
welfare state, likely to be supported 
in old age by a variety of forces of 
which marketing economics is the 
least considered. 

Let me explain by reference to my 
own field of the grain trade. It will 
be paralleled in others by livestock 
marketing boards, the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board, government pur- 
chasing of surplus pork and butter, 
and other programs and ventures 
over recent years with which you are 
all familiar in greater or lesser ex- 
tent. 

I will refer, however, to the grain 
trade because it is my own special 
field, in part, and also because it has 
some pointed examples of what can 
and does happen when we deal sep- 
arately with the individual phases of 
the marketing problem without a 
fully comprehensive examination of 
all aspects of all related problems. 

Before I develop this illustration, 
I would ask that you do not misun- 
derstand me. I do not mean to either 
praise or criticize in specific detail 
these various measures to which I 
will now refer. I would merely re- 
flect that were they the panacea of 
all of our problems, we would not 
be here today. I specifically do not 
criticize them for their intent and 
any censure that I may offer will be 
rather against what we have tried 
to make them do. 


The basic function of the grain 
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market mechanism in Canada is to 
effect those complex and geographi- 
cally widespread arrangements 
whereby the grain produced on a 
prairie farm is moved to the meal 
table, be it in the home of our Cana- 
dian domestic user or any of our 
overseas customers ranging from 
England to Indonesia—-in other 
words, adding time and place utility 
to the product of the western farm. 

It starts with the primary market- 
ing operation at the country eleva- 
tor level and moves through to the 
final domestic or export shipment, in- 
volving as it goes, the various ar- 
rangements for transportation, stor- 
age, cleaning, documentation, insur- 
ance and pricing. It was the stability 
of this last function that gave great- 
est concern in the 1930’s and led to 
introduction of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Again I insist, this reference 
to the wheat board is by example 
only. I chose the wheat board mere- 
ly because its operations and prob- 
lems were familiar to me. 

Originally established by the farm- 
ers and the government in the sin- 
cere belief that it would provide a 
means of price stabilization, it was 
essentially a marketing agency. Op- 
erating through the elevator com- 
panies, it pooled the marketings of 
the farmers, and again through the 
elevators, shippers, and exporters, 
moved and sold that wheat to our 
domestic and export customers. At 
stages it operated per se; but for the 
most part it utilized existing facili- 
ties and agencies. It was essentially 
a marketing organization. 
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It is not my purpose to discuss the 
effectiveness of that system. Indeed, 
I wonder if it can ever be assessed 
in its original intent, for within a 
very short period of time after its 
conception came the war and the 
board’s original function was quickly 
lost sight of as its machinery was 
seized upon as an instrument of the 
national war effort. Then followed in 
quick succession the U.K. wheat 
agreement, UNRA, the Colombo Plan 
on one side and, permit books, the 
quota system, cash advances, farm 
loans, acreage payments on the oth- 
er. Today, gentlemen, the Canadian 
Wheat Board would be hardly recog- 
nizable to its founders. 

Unfortunately recognition 
least of our concern. 

The problem is that these subse- 
quent developments have to a greater 
or lesser extent interfered with the 
basic operation and diverted efforts 
into channels never intended as a 
function of that agency. This is my 
point, gentlemen, and why I chose 
the wheat board as my illustration. 
So terribly inherent in what we are 
doing today is the danger that our 
piecemeal approach can result in a 
development completely diverting the 
original plan and achieving only seg- 
mented and limited tem~-orary ends. 


The Quota System 


Let me continue with my illustra- 
tion. At the risk of being somewhat 
pointed, and perhaps here a bit criti- 
cal, I would like to specifically refer 
to the quota system. Again, do not 
misunderstand me. I am not arguing 
today the quota system as such or 
the manner in which it is currently 
administered. Rather, I refer to the 
way in which this particular measure, 
designed to meet a specific problem 
and imposed upon the marketing 
agency, has developed into a rigidity 
which now seriously hampers those 
who must administer it and collec- 
tively costs those for whose protec- 
tion it was conceived far more than 
it benefits them. 

Let me review: 

The delivery quota policy was put 
into force during the war years to 
give all producers an equitable share 
of the limited space available because 
of war-curtailed overseas shipments. 
On the limited volume then moving, 
the placing of proper stocks at for- 
ward positions was not a major task, 
and the basic role of providing equity 
of delivery opportunity could be of 
primary consideration in the design 
of the method. Subsequently, prin- 
cipally because of the speedier har- 
vests resulting from mechanization, 
the system was extended to prov'de 
equity of storage space among farm- 
ers delivering to a common delivery 
point during the congested autumn 
period. 

In recent years, however, the de- 
livery quota has been used for pur- 
poses which are very different from 
those original objectives. Partially 
by attrition and latterly by formal 
recommendations, it has become a 
method for equating income between 
farmers of every degree of efficiency 
and between districts throughout the 
three prairie provinces. 

What are the results? 

First of all, it discourages efficien- 
cy at the producer level, thereby in- 
creasing the unit cost of producing 
grain and adversely affecting our 
competitive position in world mar- 
kets. Secondly, it sharply increases 
handling costs; short hauls are ig- 
nored for the over-riding considera- 
tions of income distribution; railway 
running equipment is spread rather 
than concentrated in specific areas. 
Thirdly, it severely hampers work of 
the market agency in the orderly 


is the 


movement of grain into forward po- 
sitions. 

Their task at this stage is the 
drawing from country positions of 
the right grades in order to have 
them in the right positions at the 
right time to meet market demands 
and effect sale at the right price for 
the producer. 

From this we can see that not only 
has the quota system been diverted 
from its original intent, but its cur- 
rent implementation represents a 
load which a marketing agency as 
such should not have to carry. 


Similar Examples 


Similar examples could no doubt 
be drawn from other fields where we, 
as either the producer or the mer- 
chant, have started with a basic plan 
and have added to—and varied from 
it—in such a manner that the final 
result bears little relation to our 
original blueprint and represents a 
structure that aids only a few whose 
costs in the quantitative sense are 
difficult, if not impossible, to meas- 
ure. 

Yet the quota system is in itself 
only a part of the additional elements 
that we have loaded onto the market- 
ing agency as we bent its operations 
from commercial to _ socio-political 
ends. Box-car allocations, cash ad- 
vances—a variety of other measures 

are all illustrations of the tasks 
assigned and which, in turn, add their 
costs and provide their interferences 
to the basic function of marketing. 
They all represent controls or meas- 
ures imposed to meet exigencies for 
whose solution the original agency 
was never even remotely intended. 
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In short, gentlemen, as I said when 
first referring to this particular ex- 
ample, what was originally designed 
as a marketing agency has now had 
its function diverted and varied and 
its operations gravely hampered by 
these ad hoc approaches. This has 
arisen because we in agriculture, 
commerce and government have 
either failed or refused to recognize 
that, first of all we cannot solve our 
problems by piecemeal action and, 
secondly we must not compromise the 
efficiency of either production or 
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marketing to socio-political ends if 
we are to survive economically 

I cannot stress this too highly. 

A market, be it an agency, an ex- 
change, or a simple meeting of the 
buyer and seller, is basically a mech- 
anism whereby goods and services 
are moved from the producer to the 
consumer. If we persist in demanding 
that it perform additional functions 
for which it was not and cannot be 
logically designed, then we immedi- 
ately impair its efficiency and com- 
pound its costs. We must therefore 
recognize this limitation. We must 
face the fact that we have two sepa- 
rate problems: (1) The progessively 
efficient relating of the products of 
the farm and the needs of the con- 
sumer, and (2) development of ade- 
quate income and social guarantees 
for the producers. 

The first of these to insure that the 
consumer receives a quality product 
at the lowest cost concomitant with 
a fair return to the producer, and the 
second to insure that the producer 
gets this fair return when frictions of 
either the production or marketing 
mechanism interfere with this end. 
Separate Problems 

We must accept them as separate 
problems, equal in importance to the 
producer, consumer and merchant, 
but not possible of a single solution. 

Having recognized our problems, 
how must we approach them? 

We definitely must not approach 
them by continuation of our present 
methods—the compounding of piece- 
meal measures, each reflecting the 
efforts of specific pressure groups to 
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solve their particular problem, 
gether producing a hodge-podge of 
measures and agencies despite the 
best efforts of governments to main- 
tain some semblance of order and ef- 
ficiency. This has been our fallacy on 
far too many occasions. 

On the contrary, the time has 
come, gentlemen, for us to combine 
our forces in a united approach to 
this problem. The producer, the man- 
ufacturer, the merchant and the con- 
sumer—and their common agent, the 
government—all integral parts of the 
broad economic structure—must now 
pool their efforts and abilities in a 
joint examination of these problems. 
They must sit down together to study 
and examine the full implication of 
all problems separately and as they 
fit into the integrated whole of the 
Canadian economy. 

This study group must not be in 
the form of a royal commission in the 
accepted sense. It must be facilitated 
rather than guided by government. 
It should consist of trained experts 
from each special field of the econ- 
omy — some trained academically, 
others. trained by hard practical ex- 
perience—all bringing to bear on the 
problems their own particular knowl- 
edge and experience of the multi- 
tude of complex components of our 
marketing system. 

The members should be told that 
they must bring to this group, not 
their individual axe to grind, but a 
willingness to give and take in a sin- 
cere and dedicated effort to produce 
a carefully integrated and thorough- 
ly planned program for economic de- 
velopment. 
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Finally, and above all, I would 
charge this group to recognize the 
fundamental division of our two basic 
problems, marketing efficiency and 
income guarantee, to meet them with 
specific solutions—efficient market- 
ing mechanisms on one hand—com- 
prehensive crop insurance, farm 
credit, capital aid, on the other. In 
other words, to devise separate pro- 
grams towards a common unified so- 
lution. 

Now do not misunderstand me, this 
must not be taken as a total rejec- 
tion of all present programs and 
media or as an excuse to throw them 
out in one grand housecleaning. Each 
has its own particular merit; more 
specifically, each has established cer- 
tain rigidities which can be modified 
only with extreme caution lest we 
plunge our marketing system into 
utter confusion. Rather, our group 
must analyze each in its own right, 
but as it applies to the whole. That 
is the essence of my proposal. They 
must be examined and related to the 
over-all problem. 

What is your role and mine in this 
task? 

First and foremost the farmer, the 
producer, must participate. I referred 
earlier to the complexity and extent 
of the modern market, and most par- 
ticularly, to the frequent remoteness 
of the producer from the ultimate 
user of his product. 

It is a remoteness that has re- 
sulted in the producer becoming pro- 
gressively further removed from the 
reality of his marketing mechanism. 
It has caused him to delegate to 
boards and government agencies the 
functions that he should perform 
himself. He has become concerned 
not with real markets but only with 
the net return at the initial point of 
delivery, with the immediate end; 
with where we are and not where we 
are going. 

The farmer today is no longer an 
isolated individual competent only to 
deal with the limited problems of 
when to plant and when to reap. He 
is educated; he is traveled; he is 
informed. He can bring to this group 
the knowledge and experience of a 
specialist in what is still Canada’s 
greatest industry. 


Must Participate 


Whether you do it individually or 
through your own special organiza- 
tions, you must participate. No long- 
er can you delegate this responsi- 
bility; it is yours and yours alone. 
It is your market; its progressive 
development must have the benefit 
of your knowledge of the problems 
of production. This special study 
group must have representatives of 
all component parts of the marketing 
system, and that most definitely in- 
cludes you, the producer. 

New products must not be pro- 
duced unless new markets can be 
developed for them; new markets are 
useless unless new production can be 
matched to them. Over-production or 
its opposite, shortages, can only be 
eliminated by joint realization of the 
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producer and the consumer of the 
separate factors giving rise to each. 

As the merchant, I stand in the 
middle, ready to bring to this group 
my knowledge, skills and training 
as to how best you can be linked. 
We are your agent, but we, too, 
have our problems and our limita- 
tions which must, in turn, be rec- 
ognized by our partners on either 
side. 

We must also recognize the con- 
sumer. I think that we in the grain 
trade all too frequently lose sight 
of the dominant role played by this 
individual either at home or abroad. 
At home we must recognize that he 
is the teacher, the doctor, the in- 
dustrial worker, the innkeeper and 
the merchant with whom we are in 
daily contact, whose economic fate 
is integrally linked with our own. 
Our actions cannot be taken inde- 
pendently of him. 

Likewise, our overseas customer, 
for him to buy from us we must, 
in turn, buy from him. If we don’t, 
he will be forced to turn elsewhere 
regardless of whether our wheat is 
the best in the world. We must meet 
his demands with quality and with 
price. Give-aways, Colombo Plan aid, 
all have their place, but not in the 
marketing structure. That must stand 
on its own. 

Yes, gentlemen, we have a multi- 
tude of problems, but let us not lose 
sight of the fact that we in Canada 
still have the potential for the most 
economically efficient agricultural 
production in the world. Properly 
directed and properly used, this can 
bring the Canadian farmer the high- 
est standard of living in his history. 
Only if we as a group sit down to- 
gether and jointly examine our prob- 
lems and jointly direct our efforts 
can this be achieved. 
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U.S. Extension Team to Visit Latin America 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
a team of federal and state coopera- 
tive extension workers will visit 
seven Latin American countries to 
study foreign trade developments and 
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structed this eight-foot cake weigh- 
ing over 650 Ib.—all edible—to serve 
more than 6,000 persons for the offi- 
cial opening of a new Florida sub- 
division. The formula consisted of 90 
Ib. cake flour, 300 Ib. suger, 156 ib. 
shortening and butter, 630 eggs, 35 
qt. milk and hundreds of flowers and 
ornaments made of icing. The cake 
required 96 working man hours to 
complete by R. C. Bingham, chief 
sweet foods baker, and his staff. Mr. 
Bingham is pictured putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the cake. 


agricultural market requirements. 

On their return they will trans- 
mit their observations to U.S. rural 
and urban people and professional 
agricultural workers. Similar groups 
have conducted like studies in West- 
ern Europe and the Far East. 

The team will consist of seven 
state agricultural extension service 
representatives accompanied by two 
USDA officials. 

It is scheduled to leave April 21 
and return May 26 and is composed 
of the following: 

Arthur J, Cagle, Washington State 
University, Pullman; W. D. Curtis, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; Bennett A. Dominick, Jr., 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca; Riley S. Dougan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Leon 
Michaelsen, Utah State University, 
Logan; Raymond J. Penn, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; William L. 
Turner, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh; Karl G. Shoemaker, 
Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington, D. C.; and Arthur G. 
Kevorkian, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, also of Washington. 


Team Members 


Team members from the educa- 
tional institutions are engaged in 
public affairs educational work in 
state extension services. Mr. Shoe- 
maker is chief, general economics 
and rural sociology branch, of FES. 
Dr. Kevorkian is chief, Latin Ameri- 
can analysis branch, FAS. 

Surveys will be made in Mexico, 
Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil and Venezuela as part of 
USDA's program to help the USS. 
maintain and expand its foreign mar- 
kets for farm products. 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and voting in cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade. 
This authoritative book will b the leading reference book on this subject for 
farmers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, 
QOVETRMORE POTOOMRS, FOUERETE, GES. 2c cccccccccescccccccsccscccsevecccess 





INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 
By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Piant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, pome experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 
io and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. 

952 edition is of the 1950 revision 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 


By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 
Ee ees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and S$ 
iming of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
thods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or a gg methods are given for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are available. 113 pages, 8'/2x!1, 

offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948 





FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical develo of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of inventors and technicians follow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘‘Looking For- 
$ 


ward."* Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical 
references of great value 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from Its innings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dramatic story that is of more than reas ade interest $4.75 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the a. prapeed by an expert in his field, now 
in its eighth printing. An invaluable aid in ving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend 
it to bakers, large and small 


Reader Service Department 


The North tern Miller 
ORDER FROM 33." 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 








CHINESE BAGEL 


BAKER—Yun Yau Kam, 
the Varsity Bakery, Honolulu, is believed to be the only 
Chinese Buddhist bagel baker in the world. He turns out 
45 to 60 doz. bagels each week for the island of Oahu’s 
large Jewish community. The activity began four years 
ago when a Jewish religious leader decided that Jewish 
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owner of 


at 6¢ each. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin Photos 


servicemen in Honolulu were anxious once again to taste 
a real bagel. Mr. Kam, his shop (in the picture at the 
left) located near a Hebrew temple, agreed to try baking 
bagels. A formula was forwarded from New York, and 
the operation was started. The bagels are sold on Fridays 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Exporters Association 
Chartered at Chicago 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Grain Ex- 
porters & Terminal Elevator Assn. 
has been chartered here under Illinois 
law and will headquarter in the 
Board of Trade Building. A non-profit 
corporation, it has been formed pri- 
marily to stimulate and advance the 
general welfare of the terminal eleva- 
tor industry adjacent to the Port of 
Chicago. 

Officers are Sherman L. Levin, 
Louis Dreyfus Corp., president; Hen- 
ry Cunningham, Cargill, Inc., vice 
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Expert handling .. . 
scheduled sailings between U.S. GULF PORTS and the world 
. . . these are some of the reasons why flour exporters route 
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Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Browns- 
ville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, 
Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 








president, and Fred J. Watts, Jr., Ll- 
linois Grain Corp., treasurer. These, 
along with William J. Walton, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Ben Raskin, Rice 
Grain Corp., constitute the board of 
directors. 

The association has been—and will 
continue to—work closely with rep- 
resentatives of lake and ocean ship- 
ping concerns, the North American 
Grain Exporters Assn., the Duluth- 
Superior Grain Terminal & Export- 
ers Assn., the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Chicago Regional Port 
Authority. 

Mr. Levin, commenting on prior 
lack of codified port rules, said that 
previous agreements between lake 
shippers and lake ship owners had 
been handled on a somewhat informal 
basis. 

“Now that Chicago is a world port, 
visited in 1959 by more than 600 
salties, there has developed a tre- 
mendous need for a common ground 
in standardization of port rules in 
accordance with those existing. This 
is necessary for the Port of Chicago 
to flourish, and in so doing, to be 
able to capitalize upon all of its nat- 
ural advantages to the fullest de- 
gree,” said Mr. Levin. 
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Meeting Speakers 


LOS ANGELES—William E. 
Warne, who recently was appointed 
director of the California Department 
of Agriculture, has been announced 
as featured luncheon speaker April 
22 at the California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. convention here. 
The group will hold its convention 
April 21-23 at the Ambassador Hotel. 

Two speakers for the business ses- 
sion also have been announced. They 
are Ray Pollock, director of the grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Washington, and Charles 
Force, president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Little Broth- 
ers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The association again has exclusive 
use of the Cocoanut Grove at the 
Ambassador Hotel for the banquet. 
Entertainment will feature an aqua- 
cade at the Ambassador pool and a 
cocktail party. Ladies’ activities will 
include a style show and a luncheon. 

An extensive sports tournament 
program also has been planned. 
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Educators Advised 
To Use Salesmanship 


In Seeking Donations 


MINNEAPOLIS — College presi- 
dents need to use more salesmanship 
in securing contributions from indus- 
try, said Harry A. Bullis, speaking 
before some 60 presidents of Midwest 
colleges. The former chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., said 
educators need to prove clearly to 
businessmen that they must have 
more money, that they cannot fi- 
nance their institutions from earned 
income. 

His remarks were made at a din- 
ner at the Curtis Hotel here, held 
in connection with the presidents’ 
seminar on college financing, ‘“High- 
er Education and Dollar Support,” 
sponsored by the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, of which Mr. 
Bullis is a board member. 

“You should not only think out 
your problems and your reasons why 
business should donate more,” Mr. 
Bullis told the presidents. “You 
should spend at least as much time 
and effort finding ways and means 
of teaching this to the businessmen 
of your community.” 

One of the ways of doing this, he 
advised, is for colleges to participate 
more in community life and to show 
businessmen that they help the com- 
munity by helping the college. 





At your service... 


Don E. Rogers, manager of The 
Miller Publishing Company office 
in Chicago, has more than thirty 
years of experience in flour milling 
and grain industries . . . as a jour- 
nalist, USDA advisor and represent- 
ative of The Miller Publishing Com- 
pany. 


When you're looking for informa- 
tion about milling, call Don at Har- 
rison 7-0515 or drop him a note at 
2832 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4. 
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RUBBER CONTAINER FOR DRY YEAST DEFLATED 


MILWAUKEE —A special, re-us- 
able rubber container capable of 
holding 1,800 lb. of active dry yeast 
is the latest development announced 
by Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Developed in collaboration with the 
U.S. Rubber Co., the container is said 


HANDY BOTTOM UNLOADER 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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Red Star Develops Rubber Container for Yeas 


to provide commercial bakers with 
major improvements in storage and 
use. 

When filled, the rubber container 
is shipped hermetically sealed under 
nitrogen atmosphere, explained D. E. 
Fisher, vice president of marketing 
at Red Star. 

Savings in bulk handling are 
claimed through elimination of the 
need for refrigeration and in easier 
storage and access to the yeast 
through a bottom unloader, along 
with the unit being moisture and 
vermin-proof. The rubber container 
also is supposed to provide longer 
storage with exceptional stability of 
the dry yeast because of the inert gas 
atmosphere, said Mr. Fisher. 


Pricing Concept 

Red Star is also announcing a new 
pricing concept in which active dry 
yeast in the new containers will be 
sold f.o.b. the Red Star plant at Belle 
Chasse, La., near New Orleans. 

Baking plant customers ordering 
bulk containers under the f.o.b. pric- 
ing system could effect substantial 
savings, depending on the length of 
haul, Red Star estimates. 

For those whose needs call for 
smaller units, a new delivered pricing 
system has also been created to be 
applied to smaller containers of ac- 
tive dry yeast. 

Red Star announced that its over- 
all objective has been to advance 


bet. 


RUBBER CONTAINER FOR DRY YEAST INFLATED 


techniques of fermentation in keep- 
ing with the technological develop- 
ments in the baking industry. In 
particular. Red Star is seeking to 
contribute to the growing automation 


19 


in commercial baking, said Mr. Fish- 
er. 
Bulk handling and longer storage 
are the most recent of these efforts. 
Red Star already has pioneered the 
development of automatic equipment 
for the rehydration and handling of 
dry yeast in the bakery operation at 
the stage of preparation of yeast for 
entry into the dough mix. 

The firm has licensing arrange- 
ments with yeast producers in Cen- 
tral and South America. 
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Increases Reported in 
Canada Feed Output 


WINNIPEG Shipments from 
1,409 plants comprising the feed in- 
dustry in Canada in 1958 were valued 
at $284,912,000, larger by 14.5% than 
the preceding year’s 1,400-plant total 
of $249,033,000. 

There were 8,147 employees in the 
industry (8,052 in 1957), with salaries 
and wages totaling $24,057,000 ($21,- 
429,000 in 1957). Materials and sup- 
plies cost $219,485,000 ($190,251,000 
in 1957). 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Any baker can have peace of mind 
when he is baking POLAR BEAR 
flour. His security results from know- 
ing that his flour is top quality always, 
based on a careful selection of the 
finest wheats and a scientific milling 
technique that makes the most of this 
wheat superiority. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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US 


and 


Tomorrow 


The Canadian Prairie 


‘Slice of Earth, Great Sweep of Sky’ 


There is a well-founded suspicion 
in my mind that most Canadians re- 
gard the prairies as a good place to 
come from—that is, to get out of as 
quickly as possible! That opinion 
should find its strongest support in 
the wintertime when even the great 
preponderance of prairie sky cannot 
altogether divert one’s attention from 
the drab farm buildings, the soiled 
snow, the weedy fence lines and the 
aging villages. 

About 80 years ago, the “London 
Truth” published a description of 
this country in seeking to discour- 
age Britishers from subscribing to a 
small $10,000,000 loan of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Co. It was 
described as a “country frost-bound 
for seven or eight months of the 
year’——“‘where men and cattle are 
frozen to death in numbers that 
would rather startle the intending 
settler, if he knew’’—‘Its street nui- 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
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sances kill people with malaria or 
drive them mad with plagues of in- 
sects’’—“*The whole Dominion is, in 
fact, a fraud.” 


Rough Language 


That was pretty rough and direct 
language to inflict upon a struggling 
young colony, but most of the state- 
ments will be regarded only as slight 
exaggerations by those who see no 
particular merit in this vast terri- 
tory. 

The inhabitants of the area are 
often referred to as denizens, which 
is not intended as a compliment, but 
in closely associating the people with 
animals and plants, it becomes fair- 
ly apt. This is not a uniform land 
as to topography, vegetation or peo- 
ples—and the prairies themselves are 
actually only a small section of the 
West. 

A much greater area is covered 
by park land and foothills. General- 
ly speaking, these prairies are wheat 
country, with the fringe areas of the 
park lands and foothills better able 
to produce alternative crops. Not 
only in quantity but in quality does 
the prairie wheat excel, although the 
high quality is now blended out pur- 
posefully with the lower quality 
wheat of the park lands—uniformity, 
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1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
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of course, being one of the socialist 
objectives. 

In complete contrast with other 
land-owning people, western Canadi- 
ans are imbued with conservatism. 
In fact, the term “wild eyed” has 
often been applied to them. The rea- 
son for this contrast is probably 
found in the insecurity of their own- 
ership—in turn, a product of climatic 
and economic vagaries. The word 
mortgage is in common usage and 
the interest rate regarded as some- 
thing to be paid rather than col- 
lected. It is a curious country, to be 
sure—its beliefs and philosophies 
shifting and its instability rather vio- 
lent, from time to time. 

To the physical problems of a hard 
climate, economic troubles have been 
continually added and remain per- 
sistent. They are particularly trou- 
blesome just now because of restrict- 
ed overseas grain markets and in- 
tense competition among exporting 
nations. The government is the mar- 
ket for nearly all the commercial 
grain output and the future of wheat 
production, in particular, is very un- 
certain. 

Where efficiency might cut costs 
and encourage some continued suc- 
cess, every political effort seems cal- 
culated to encourage the inefficient. 
The marketing system and other 
forms of government subsidy are pat- 
terned to help the so-called family 
farm, which happens to be the most 
numerous type with the most po- 
litical pressure. The economies that 
would result from full use of capi- 
tal, labor and machinery in large 
(or, at least, larger) farms have 
been discouraged since the early for- 
ties. There is an obvious need for 
adjustment toward fewer farms, par- 
ticularly wheat farms in the fringe 
areas, but all the political moves 
since the forties have hindered rath- 
er than encouraged these adjust- 
ments. 


Nostalgic Remembrance 


In a nostalgic remembrance — it 
used to be that the smoking cars 
of these trains were open forums for 
good argument. Times have changed 
—whether it is the plush dome cars 
that discourage argument, the im- 
proved highways that withdraw the 
debaters or the deep pall of govern- 
ment influence is hard to say. This 
is a troubled land, to be sure, where 
economic forces are not allowed to 
exert their gradual influence, trou- 
bles appear to accumulate and in- 
tensify. Something will have to be 
done soon about excess wheat pro- 
duction. 

The ardent lovers of these prairies 
ignore all pessimistic signs, all sta- 
tistics and factual arguments used 
against them. The true “Prairie- 
philes” are more apt to break into 
poetry in reply, agreeing with Lila 
Carroll: 

“This is horizon land. The prairies 
meet Heaven without pretense. 
The line is neat scissored, uncluttered 

as geometry could chart it. 

That is all there is to see—a slice of 
earth and a great sweep of sky.” 

And further on— 


“It was He who opened these wide 

skies for a window space.” 
—Canadian Grain Commentary, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 


Civil War 
Landmark 


One of the few Virginia corn meal 
miils which has been in continuous 
operation since pre-Civil War days, 
has been sold and it may be closed. 
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It is the old Lynnwood Mill on the 
Shenandoah river at Lynnwood, 18 
miles southeast of Harrisonburg, 
which was established in the early 
part of the last century by the pio- 
neer Lewis family. 

Charles E. Baker, Jr., executive vice 
president and general manager for 
Knox Crutchfield, Inc., under which 
name the mill has been operated 
since 1929, said the purchaser is a 
Washington firm which plans to re- 
tain the famed water ground corn- 
meal products’ name and close the 
mill. Mixes of traditional Southern 
favorites, including hush puppies, are 
featured by the mill, which has sales 
agents over the nation. 


Still Stands 


The Lynnwood mill stands on the 
Port Republic battlefield and the mill 
house, now occupied by Mr. Baker, 
was used as a hospital during the 
battle of Port Republic, June 9, 1862, 
which marked the close of Stonewall 
Jackson's valley campaign. Mr. Baker 
has found that the mill provided 
flour and cornmeal for both Confed- 
erate and Union forces during the 
war and was permitted to operate. 

Nearby, the Stonewall Jackson 
Memorial, Inc., is developing a 10- 
acre viewing site and converting one 
of the old Lewis family homes into a 
visiting center and museum. 

Different from most of the mills 
constructed in its day, the Lynnwood 
mill is known to have been in full 
operation in 1856. It is operated by 
water turbines which are more effi- 
cient than the picturesque water 
wheels seen on many mills. 

While the original portions of the 
mill remain, it has been expanded 
considerably and equipped with the 
latest pneumatic and packing devices. 

George Knox Crutchfield of Rich- 
mond purchased the mill in 1929 and 
moved his business, which was once 
established at the famed Ellerson 
mill, near Mechanicsville. 

F. E. Smith, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
purchased the mill from Knox Crutch- 
field, Inc., in 1950, and retained the 
name and product brands. Mr. Smith 
made the sale to the Rogers-Wilkins 
Co. of Washington. There are seven 
employes at the Lynnwood mill who 
have more than 20 years of service. 
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SWEDISH ACREAGES 

OTTAWA — An inventory of the 
acreage of winter grain sowings in 
Sweden indicates an increase in total 
cereal acreage of 26%. Winter wheat 
sowings increased by 32% from 203,- 
820 to 268,660 hectares (503,658 to 
663,883 acres). 
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Supersweet to Build 


Plant in Wisconsin 


MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin farm- 
ers will soon be served by a new 
Supersweet Feeds plant presently un- 
der construction in Blooming Grove, 
a suburb of Madison. 

Supersweet, a division of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
pects construction to be completed 
by the end of May, according to 
Lloyd E. Workman, vice president of 
International. 

The new plant is being built on 
three acres of land southeast of the 
Madison city limits on highway 51. 
The finished building will be 130 ft. 
long, 85 ft. wide and approximately 
65 ft. high. 

The plant is so designed that it can 
be easily expanded as needed. Facili- 
ties will allow the handling of both 
sacked and bulk ingredients as well 
as sacked and bulk finished feed. 

Adjacent to the plant will be a 
50-ton scale to obtain weights on in- 
coming truck shipments and to ac- 
curately weigh outgoing shipments. 
Bulk finished feed bins above the 
truck scale will discharge at a rate 
of two tons per minute to provide 
customers with prompt deliveries. 

This will be Supersweet’s 10th 
plant to go into operation since the 
division was organized eight years 
ago. Other plants are at New Ulm 
and Willmar, Minn.; Fremont and 
Grand Island, Neb.; Des Moines and 
New Hampton, Iowa; Salina, Kansas; 
Monmouth, Ill., and Montreal, Que- 





Tom Letch put aside his editor’s 
cap with a weekly newspaper in a 
farming community to join the staff 
of The Miller Publishing Company. 
His grass roots knowledge of grain 
markets and flour milling gives him 
a practical approach to the prob- 
lems that may be confronting you. 


Tom’s in the Kansas City office— 
Victor 2-1350, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg. 
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BAKING STUDENT—Rogelio An- 
dreu, Havana, a student at the Okla- 
homa School of Baking, Okmulgee, 
Okla., is pictured at the left with 
Thomas E. Coyle, instructor. Mr. 
Coyle is directing the student’s bench 
work making turnovers. The Cuban 
student’s father operates a bakery in 
Havana. Upon completion of his 
training at Oklahoma State later this 
year, the student plans to rejoin his 
father’s firm, adding decorated cakes 
and many other U.S.-made products 
to his limited variety of baked foods. 





17 Maritime Milling 
Feed Stores Sold 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The sale of 17 
feed stores of Maritime Milling Co., 
Inc., for $285,460 was approved re- 
cently by Erie County Judge Burke 
I. Burke. Maritime is being liquidated 
for the benefit of creditors. 

Attorney Howard T. Saperston, 
who requested the approval, said the 
purchase. offer was made by Cutler 
Co., Waltham, Mass., a subsidiary of 
Corn Products, Inc., New York. The 
stores are located in New York state 
and will continue in operation. 

Equipment of Maritime’s mill at 
278 Hopkins St. here will be auction- 
ed April 26. 

Maritime Milling, acquired by the 
George Urban Milling Co. in 1957, 
was closed in February following the 
termination of financing by the 
Marine Trust Co., which Urban Mill- 
ing has called the principal creditor 
of Maritime. 
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Executive Offices 


Of Seaboard Moved 


BOSTON Executive offices of 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. (Amer- 
ican Exchange) have been moved 
from the Statler Office Building in 
Boston, Mass., to 200 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill, Newton, Mass. 

Offices are located in a new busi- 
ness building in a shopping center on 
Route 9, 

The new location, explains Otto 
Bresky, president of Seaboard Al- 
lied, provides more spacious quarters 
for expanding operations, administra- 
tive efficiency, accessibility and ample 
parking facilities. 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., 
formed by a merger of Hathaway In- 
dustries, Inc., and Rodney Milling 
Co. in 1959, has a general baking 
business in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and flour milling operations 
and grain storage operations in Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 


Bakers Club, Inc., 
Holds Season’s 
Last Indoor Meeting 


NEW YORK —The final indoor 
luncheon and meeting of the season 
for the Bakers Club, Inc., was held 
recently at Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York City, with approximately 
110 members and guests in attend- 
ance, 

John J. Hopper, Wagner Baking 
Corp., president, presided as chair- 
man and Edmund A. Borza, as sec- 
retary. 

Jones E. Mapes, Glaco, chairman 
of the membership committee, asked 
that all members make more use of 
the facilities and the services offered 
by the Bakers Club and then present- 
ed the following applications for 
membership, which were duly accept- 
ed: Daniel H. Sangster, Revere Cop- 
per & Brass, Inc., New York, and 
Irving M. Schweiger, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Jamaica, N.Y. 

[The chairman then turned the 
meeting over to Frank S. Bamford, 
Bakers Weekly. 

Mr. Bamford called attention to 
the fact that this was a special day 
for Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer, 
who, along with himself are the only 
two remaining charter members of 
the club. Mr. Bamford stated that 
Mr. Keirstead has been the first and 
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only treasurer from December, 1922, 
to January, 1960, and has served on 
the board of directors during the en- 
tire period. After paying due tribute, 
an engraved scroll and an onyx desk 
set were presented to Mr. Keirstead 
by Mr. Bamford on behalf of the 
club. 

Mr. Keirstead expressed his thanks 
and appreciation to the entire mem- 
bership and stated that he was 
“proud to serve the club as treasurer 
over the years,” and that he “en- 
joyed every minute of it.” 

The committee, which was respon- 
sible for arranging the testimonial 
scroll and gift to Mr. Keirstead, in- 
cluded E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales 
Co.; R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy Bak- 
eries, Inc.; F. A. Lyon and Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Joseph A. Adamsen, chairman of 
the speakers’ committee, introduced 
the guest speaker, Lee S. Bickmore, 
executive vice president, National 
Biscuit Co., who spoke on “The Price 
of Leadership.” 

P. S. Lord, Standard Brands, Inc., 
chairman of the golf committee, 
called attention to the first outdoor 
meeting of the season, which will be 
held at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N.Y., on Tuesday, April 
26, through the courtesy of Charles 
Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp.; 
Charles McWade, C. J. McWade, Inc.., 
and J. R. Sheehan, General Fibre 
Products Corp. 





the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
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April 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retall Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 


April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

















‘Golden loaf’ 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 
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May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bidg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIL. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 8rd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 1385 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec,, Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 


fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 19€9 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-13—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 15-16—Michigan State Mil- 
lers’ Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
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Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
54385 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 
Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 
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Largest Bakeries Made Sales Gains 
In 1959, But Earnings Rate Hampered 


The nation’s top bread bakeries 
—the half dozen firms which last 
year accounted for over $1.1 bil- 
lion of the industry’s total dollar 
volume of business—have reported 
record sales, although net earnings 
displayed the scars of rigorous 
competition, labor strife and the 
mounting costs of production. 


Net sales of the largest firm, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., rose 17.66% over 
1958 ($385,941,474 in 1959 against 
$328,003,511 in 1958), to the highest 
point in company history. However, 
beset by strikes and mounting costs 
in several areas of activity, the com- 
pany’s net sales increase amounted 
to only $15,187,336 excluding addi- 
tional sales from acquisitions or ac- 
tually only 4.63% above the earl- 
ier year. The stoppages, mounting 
costs and other adverse factors are 
further evident in net profit for 1959, 
which was only 2.42% of net sales 
compared with 2.70% in 1958. 

The second firm in sales volume, 
Campbell Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., Dallas, Texas, managed to ex- 
pand its operations last year by ac- 
quiring 12 additional plants, the first 
major company expansion into new 
areas since 1954—-while profits before 
taxes actually dipped to $19,116,205 
from the 1958 figure of $19,175,520 in 
1958. 

Despite similar difficulties in main- 
taining its earnings level commen- 
surate with the previous year, Camp- 
bell Taggart hammered out a net 
sales volume for 1959 of $173,389,607, 
a solid 6% increase over the 1958 
figure of $162,434,608. 

In descending order of sales vol- 
ume, General Baking Co. has re- 
ported a net increase of 1.8% for 
1959 over 1958 ($169,162,721 for 1959 
against $166,104,000 in 1958); Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. an increase of 4% 
(net sales of $159,233,771 for 1959 
against $152,114,177 in 1958); Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. a gain of 6.3% 
($124,298,154 in 1959 against $116,- 
873,114 in 1958), and Ward Baking 
Co. a gain in net sales of 1.01% 
($101,951,163 in 1959 against $100,- 
351,722 in 1958). 


Rate of Earnings 


However, earnings—in every oper- 
ation with the exception of Inter- 


state—failed to increase in propor- 
tion to the gains in sales volume. 

General Baking reported net profit 
for the 52 weeks of 1959 (after taxes) 
of $2,098,342 (equal to 91¢ a common 
share), compared with a net profit 
for the 52 weeks of 1958 (after taxes) 
of $2,755,675, or $1.33 a common 
share. 

American Bakeries Co. reported 
1959 earnings of $5,356,927, compared 
with $5,179,849 for the previous year. 
Although American showed an _in- 
crease equivalent to 8¢ a share on 
common stock outstanding at the end 
of 1959 ($3.06 a share compared with 
$2.98 in 1958) the net gain was not 
equal to the increase in sales volume. 

Interstate apparently was the only 
one of the six firms to show an earn- 
ings gain equal to the rise in sales 
volume. Earnings for 1959 amounted 
to $4,199,155 compared with $3,653,- 
231 the previous year—representing 
a rise to $3.92 a share on common 
stock against $3.43 a share in 1958 

Interstate strengthened its cake 
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distribution in the East last year with 
acquisition of the Kingston (Pa.) 
Bakery Co., and started construction 
of a new bread bakery in Denver to 
serve the growing Rocky Mountain 
area. Also, the company has an- 
nounced that it will continue similar 
expansion programs to strengthen its 
position. 

Ward Baking has reported net 
earnings for 1959 amounting to $902,- 
365, compared with $1,181,195 in 
1958, indicating in its annual finan- 
cial statement that “an increase in 
labor costs was the general experi- 
ence in a number of new labor con- 
tracts negotiated at various plants.” 
As with other firms, Ward will con- 
tinue to put emphasis in 1960 on 
strengthening its market position, in- 
creased operational efficiency, plant 
improvement and product develop- 
ment. 


BREAD .. fFHE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD BARLEY CARGO 
CALGARY, ALTA.—A record car- 
go of barley, which totaled 931,000 
bu., was shipped out of the port of 
Vancouver in the S.S. Andros Magic. 
The cargo, all No. 1 feed barley, 

was destined for the U.K. 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
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ADDITIVES: 
Chemical Additive for Rice Approved 


ASSOCIATIONS: 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry (Division No. 4— 
Election) : 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Meeting— 
Nebraska Section) 
(New York Section—Meeting) 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Meeting) 
American Institute of Baking (Class Enroliment) 
(Seminar) 
American Institute School 
{Annual Meeting) . 
American Society of Baking Engineers 
(Annual Meeting) ‘ . Bp 4; Mar 
Association of Operative’ Millers (Preliminary Program 
Outlined) 
Canada's First National Farm Forum (First Meeting) . 
Canadian Wheat Board (Background and Position). 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. (Annual Meeting) 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn. (Names 
Caribbean mapracentatives 
(Election) nas 
(Mission) .. 
(Asian Trip Planned) 
(Appointment) . vaus 
Idaho Wheat Growers (Tours Montana Wheat Labo- 
ratory) 
Master Retail Bakers of Arizona (Officers) 
Millers National Federation (Nominations) 
| Meeting) é 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. (Meeting 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
nual Banquet) ..... 
Missouri Bakers Assn. (Weight Law) 
National Association of Wheat Growers 
Seminar) ; 
National Farm institute |Meeting) 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. (Annual Meeting) . 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. (Merger of Crop 
Groups) . : 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. pasnetng: 
Ohio Bakers Assn. (Meeting, Officers) : 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Convention) keane 
Omaha Cash Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 
(Election) 
Rust Prevention Assn. (Merger of Crop Groups) ‘ 
St. Louis Bakery Allied Salesmen (Meeting) ‘ 
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Canadian Farmers Plan Similar Wheat cca sa for 
1960 


Canadian Government 
Payment 
Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports Drop 
Canadian Wheat Flour Output for 
Sharp Dip 
Canadian Wheat Payment Announced 
Colombo Plan Total Shipments Announced . 
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COMPANIES: 
American Bakeries Co. (Annual Report) 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc. (Annual 
ence) 
American Machine & Foundry Co. (Salute to Baking).. 
American Transportation Corp. (Election) 
Ames-Harris-Neville Co. (Appointment) 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (To Dispose of 
Plant) 
Arnold Bakers, Inc. 
(Construction) 
Bakers Club, Inc. (Election) 
Basic Foods Sales Corp. (Appointment) 
B-i-F Industries (Election) 
Boulevard Baking (Opens in Philadelphia) 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc. 
Report) 
Cargill (Judgment Reversed) 
(Norfolk Export Position) 
Centennial Mills, Inc. (Closes 
Commodity Credit Corp. (Judgment Reversed) 
Continental Grain Co. (Leases Elevator) 
(Appointment) 
Cotton's, Inc. (Consolidation With Tasty Baking) 
Creighton Home Bakery (26 Varieties of Bread) 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. (Appointment) 
Eales Grain Co. (New Company) 
Emrich Baking Co. (Promotions) 
Entoleter, Inc. (New Screening Line) 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. (Appointment) 
(Safety Record) 
Fluidizer Co. (Appointment) 
General American Transportation Corp. 
diction) 
General Baking Co. 
(Financial Report) 
General Mills, Inc. 
cilities) 
(Acquisition 
(Appointment) 
(Cited for Overseas Exhibits) 
(Cornerstone Ceremonies) 
(Personnel Changes) 
(Resignation) 
Gioia, Alfonso, . (Price PEM CEST ti 
Charge) e 
Hudson's Bay Co. " (Appointment) 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. (Sales Report) 
Jersey Bread Co. (Retirement) 
Johnston Seed Co. (Charged With Mis-Labeling) 
Keebler Co. (Opens New Branch) 
King Midas Flour Mills (Appointment) 


(Dedicates New Research 


Mar. 22—p 34; Mar. 
Kroger Co. (Sales Report) .Mar. |—p 24; Mar. 


Manchester Biscuit Co. (To Close Two Plants) 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. (Appointments) 
Milling Publishing Co. (N.W.M. Change Announced)... 
Ogdensburg Terminal Corp. (Grain Ordered Removed 
From Storage) 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Appointment) 
Pillsbury Co. (Appointment) 
(Management Change) 
(Ohio Plant Changes) 
Quaker Oats Co. (Plant Closes) , 
Ralston Purina Co. (Management Changes) : 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. (Personnel Shifts) 
Reid-Strutt, Inc. (Appointment) 
Richardson Scale Co. (Combines Areas, 
ager) 
River Grain Terminals, Inc. (Plans Expansion) 
Rolfes, George A., Co. (Appointment) 
Rutherfurd & Co. (Retirements) 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. (Announces $35 Million 
Western Shopping Center) 
Southern Bakeries bo. (Sales Report) 
Standard Brands, Inc. (Appointment) .. 
Standard Milling Co. (Plans Buffalo Dock Repairs) . 
Superior Separator Co. {To Make New Car Unloader) . 
Supersweet Feeds (Fire) 
Tasty Baking Co. (Consolidation With Cotton's, Inc.)... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. (Maritime Milling Plants 
Closed) 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. (Harold K. Wilder Cited) .. 
Young, F. B., Grain Co. [New Grain Companies) 


CONFERENCES: 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club 
Michigan Bakers Educational Conference 
Nebraska Bakery Production Club 


CONSTRUCTION: 
Seaboard Allied Milling (Hayward, Cal.) 


CORN: 
Corn Refiners Report Record Grind in 1959 


CROPLAND: 
USDA Announces Cropland Reserve Program Plans 


DISASTERS: 
Supersweet Feeds (Estherville, lowa) 


DURUM: 
Durum Supplies Very Low; 25% More Output Needed.. 


EDITORIALS: 
Building a Realistic Cost Card—Introduction 
Farming and the Bankers 
An intemperate Attack on Flour Through Religion 
Putting the: Cancer. Scare in Proper Perspective 
Russia's Place as a Wheat Exporter 
The Seaway 
A Temperate Appeal for Withdrawal 


EDUCATION: 
AIB Enrolls 38 in Baking Science, Technology Course... 
Purina Scholarship Program Announced 


ENZYMES: 
= Enzymes Need No Specific Regulation, Firm 


EXCHANGES (See BOARDS OF TRADE) 
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EXPORT: 
Export Wheat, Flour Sales Reported 
Growers, Grain Men Urged to weperate to Promote 
Exports ‘ 

USDA Buys Flour, Cornmeal for Export 

U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart) 

U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief (Chart) 
Wheat, Flour Export Sales Reported 


FARM INCOME: 
Farm Income Off 16%; Expenses Up 


FILM: 
ABA Film Receives Praise 


FLOUR: 
Flour Output of 21,257,222 Cwt. for February Lower 
Than January But Sharply Above Previous Year 
21.88 Million Cwt. Flour Produced in January 


FREIGHT RATES: 
Efforts to Revive Buffalo Grain Trade Receive Se- 
vere Jolt 
Freight Rate Rise for Great Lake Ports eaeeatee 
More Railroads Seeking Lower Grain Tariff 
Postwar Grain Freight Rates . A Fantastic “Steeclere 
Rail Rate Proposals in Committee's Hands : 


INDIA: 
Amended Wheat, Flour Authorizations Made to India, 
Pakistan .. ie ss 
India to Obtain Additional Wheat 
India to Purchase Additional Wheat Under PL 480. 
India, Turkey, Pakistan, China Get PL 480 Deals Worth 
$33.2 Million ; % , eae af 


INSECTS: 
X-Rays Help K-State Scientists Study Weevil-Ridden 
Wheat Kernels ee ne aneseesewecens 
JAPAN: 
Japanese Wheat Market Importance to Idaho Stressed 


Scientists Developing U.S. Soybeans to Meet Taste 
Requirements in Japan ay 


ner orgy 


Mar 


Mar 


.Mar 


Mar 
Mar 
ar 


Mar 


Mar 


FDNA Resolution Seeks ‘Reasonable’ FDA Enforce- 


ae , 

Industry Uneasy as "Amendment Covering Additives Ef- 
fective 

No Drastic Action Implied by “March 6 Deadline, ‘FDA 
Says 


LITERATURE: 
FDA Publishes Food Additives Booklet to Answer 
Questions MGbehoekans 


MARKETING: 
Earlier Concern Over Soft Red Wheat Shortages Now 
Turning to Concern Over Possibility of Over- said 
Marketing Opportunities—the Next Decade 
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Textile Bags "Not Food Additives’ FDA Informs Manu- 
facturers' Group ; 


PAKISTAN: 
Amended Wheat, Flour Authorizations Made to India, 
Pakistan ° os re 
India, Turkey, Pakistan, China Get PL 480 Deals Worth 
$33.2 Million F 


PL 480: 
India to Purchase Additional Wheat Under PL 480 
India, Turkey, Pakistan, China Get PL 480 Deals Worth 
$33.2 Million 
PL 480 Commodity Exports Reach Record Totals ; During 
February, USDA Reports 


POLAND: 
Authorizations Provide More Wheat for Poland 


PRICE SUPPORTS: 
House Agriculture Committee Advised: ‘Do Away’ With 
Price Support System 
Supplemental Report on Price Support Activity Issued. 


PROCESSES: 
How to Keep Your Roller Mills Rolling 
Impact Distintegration and Air Sifting 
Machine in Use for Extracting Protein Powder 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 
1960—Second Season on the Seaway . 
Early Seaway Opening Urged by Transport ‘Minister 
Farm Bureau Sees Grain Transportation Change Due to 
Seaway ‘ aicatite a 
Seaway Brings. in New "Diseases for Plants Animals... 
Welland Canal Locks Can Handle Traffic, Official 
Contends ‘ ; ; eee sé bin oe <x 
SOYBEANS: 
Soybean Production Increase Expected 


STORAGE: 


Data on Storage Payments Released by House Com- 
mittee 


Grain Industry Faces Tough Battle in Its Efforts to 


Hammer Out New Storage Agreement, GFDNA 
Warns 


New UGSA Would Make Drastic Cuts in Rates; Plan 
Scored by Industry . = kd tana eee 

USDA ‘Unlikely to Yield' on New Storage Rate 
Structure van-od 

Warehousemen Plan to Fight UGSA Clauses 


SURPLUS: 


Causes of Critical Surplus Situation ‘Largely Political,’ 
Institute Advised . 


USDA Announces New Program for vein Corn “Uti- 
lization 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Competition in Grain Transportation 


OATS: 


Early Delivery Date for 1957 Oats Is Permitted 


OBITUARY: 
Arnold, Urban A. 
Cecka, Thomas G 
Dolch, Harry E 
Erickson, A Horace 
Freund, Louis S. 
Hart, Leland A. 
Krause, Gus C 
Law, Lito cabs 
Rennie, David Ww 
Spies, Dr. Thomas Douglas 
Tyra, Joseph W 


PACKAGING: 


Compliance Deadline Extended by FDA on Packaging 


Materials 


Grain-Carrying Railroads’ Petition to Buy | Large ‘Water 


Carrier Unit Brings 


Opposition From Other Barge 


Lines, Trucking Operators ; : ; 
Pillsbury Devises Series of Tests to Study Transit 


Damage to Flour 


TURKEY: 


India, Turkey, Pakistan, 


$33.2 Million 
WHEAT: 


China Get PL 480 Deals Worth 


Lower Subsidy for West Coast Wheat Announced ...Mar 
Nutritional Potentials of Wheat Flour Foods for Man- 


kind's Diet 


Outlook for Seeding of Spring Wheat Indicates De- 


Mar. 


cline in Acreage Plans; Durum Plantings May Climb 


Sharply 


of Supplies 


USDA Crop Report 


‘indicates Redemption of Wheat 
From Loan Highly Probable Despite Record Level 





At Congressional Dinner .. . 





Wheat Official Reviews Market Progress 


WASHINGTON—“During the past 
five years, 45% of the Pacific North- 
west’s wheat crop has been exported 
under Title I of Public Law 480,” re- 
ported Otto Amen, Ritzville, president 
of Western Wheat Associates, at a 
congressional dinner held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. recently. 

“Public Law 480 is more than a 
current wheat market,’ continued 
Mr. Amen, “for it provides us with 
the tools that enable us to stimulate 
the development of future markets.” 

Mr. Amen pointed out in his speech 
the various ways in which wheat 
growers were using foreign currency 
provided by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to develop foreign mar- 
kets. He noted that more people in 
India have never been exposed to 
wheat foods than now populate the 
entire U.S. By participating in trade 
fairs, financing a _ bakers’ training 
school, by means of village cooking 
demonstrations and many other pro- 
jects, the U.S. wheat growers are 
improving the dietary deficiencies in 
Indian food consumption and at the 
same time assisting in building a phy- 
sically and morally strong India to 
ward off a Communist philosophy of 
life. The wheat growers’ program 
continues to aid in developing the 
agricultural, economical and political 
structure of the Indian economy. 

In Japan, he said, a school lunch 


program developed by the northwest 
wheat producers had expanded a 
fledgling Japanese program until to- 
day 60% of Japanese schools include 
a one third pound wheat roll in a 
nutritious lunch served to more than 
10 million school children 

An estimated 12,000 bakers have 
been trained at a cost of only $1.66 
each, to prepare better wheat foods 
dishes. Twelve buses, during the past 
3% years, have given cooking demon- 
strations to over 1.4 million Japanese 
housewives. The end result has seen 
a 300% increase in the per capita 
consumption of wheat, to 90 Ib. per 
person, over pre-war consumption. 
These are only two of the many Far 
East and South Asian countries in 
which wheat producers are actively 
engaged in developing foreign mar- 
kets. 

Some 180 senators and representa- 
tives from commercial wheat states, 
top USDA officials, important mem- 
bers of the Washington, D.C., grain 
trade and press corps, and represent- 
atives of state wheat grower associa- 
tions and commissions attended the 
dinner sponsored by Western Wheat 
Associates, Portland, and the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. Other featured speakers in- 
cluded Sen. Frank Carlson, Kansas; 
Rep. Gracie Pfost, Idaho, and Clar- 


ence Miller, 
agriculture. 

The dinner was the culmination of 
several days of activities by wheat 
growers’ representatives from 10 
states, pointing out to their respec- 
tive congressmen and to USDA offi- 
cials the concerted drive of wheat 
producers to develop and encourage 
foreign markets for the abundant 
US. wheat supply. 

“Close cooperation between govern- 
ment and the grain industry to de- 
velop these future markets is manda- 
tory,” said Mr. Amen 


———-RREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$6.7 Million Deficit 
Noted for Seaway’s 
Operating Year 


OTTAWA—A deficit of $6,688,000 
in the first year of operation of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway was announced 
April 7 in the report of the seaway 
authority. The canal system earned 
$9,214,000 in the 1959 season, but 
administrative, operating and mainte- 
nance expenses of $3,953,000 reduced 
this figure to $5,261,000. The deficit 
resulted from interest charges on 
government loans totaling $7,994,000 
and a $3,955,000 provision for depre- 
ciation. 

Traffic on the seaway in 1959 
totaled 20,590,000 tons and 27,530,- 
000 tons on the Welland Canal. The 
increase over the previous year was 
75% in cargo carried between Mont- 
real and Lake Ontario and a 29% 
increase for the Welland Canal. 
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St. Louis New Orleans 
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FROM 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 6) 








terest could be generated among bak- 
ers, the family trade or export buy- 
ers. Shipping directions came easily 
and operating time was 120%, with 
more of the same looming. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
70%, compared with 45% the preced- 
ing week and 22% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. Prices 
were again unchanged for the fifth 
consecutive week. 

Quotations April 8, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5@5.10, standard 95% patent 
$4.90@5, straight $4.85@4.95, estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15@ 
7.20, sacked, with the latter prices 
representing the delivered price for 
nationally advertised brands in this 
area; first clears of 11 to 14% pro- 
tein $3.90@3.95, clears of 1% ash or 
higher $3.40@3.75. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Light 


The St. Louis area flour mills re- 
port that small lot sales for nearby 
shipment comprise practically all of 
the current soft wheat flour business 
Bookings are running about 25% of 
capacity and mills are doubtful of any 
pick up of consequence in the near 
future. Most flour users have 
enough on the books to carry them 
through for the balance of the 
year and are not concerned over 
present market strength 


soft 


crop 
the 
Buyers 


without good coverage are merely us- 
ing up balances or buying on a spot 
or p.d.s. basis being influenced by the 
sharply reduced level of new crop fu- 
tures 

In the Chicago area it is reported 
that the rank and file of the 
seem to feel that there is no great 
likelihood of any buying activity of 
volume prior to the traditional mid- 
summer purchasing period. However, 
it is pointed out that there are two 
possible contingencies that might 
cause some new buying. The first 
would be a reduction in the prospec- 
tive wheat production in the soft win- 
ter states in the current USDA esti- 
mate and the second would be furthe1 
sharp widening in the premium for 
May wheat over the July delivery at 
Chicago. This would be particularly 
true if accompanied by firmness or 
more strength in the current pre- 
miums for cash red winter wheat 
over the basic futures delivery. 

Stocks of soft red winter wheat at 
Chicago are being sharply depleted 
through liberal barge _ shipments 
weekly to the Gulf. This could have 
the end result of heavy covering op- 
erations and a resultant price in- 
crease to the disadvantage of soft 
wheat flour buyers whose needs be- 
tween now and new crop availability 
have not been anticipated. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 8: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $5.95, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $7.07, pas- 
try $5, soft straights $5.05, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $5.70, 


trade 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . .that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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standard 
short patent 


$5.55, clears $5.30; spring 
$5.95, standard $5.85, 
c‘ears $5.80; Chicago: High ratio 
$6 98@7.05, short patent $6.10@6.20, 
clears $5.15@5.35; cookie and cracker 
flours $5 45 cottons, $5.30 papers. 


Poor Domestic Demand 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour bookings in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area were light last week, 
amounting to 10% to 15% of capac- 
ity, and mills saw little chance of im- 
provement in domestic demand hefore 
the new crop. Four to five days was 
the average running time. Prices were 
unchanged except that clears were 5¢ 
lower. 

Quotations April 8, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.63@5.73; 
95% standard patent $5.53@5.63, 
straight grade $5.48@5.58; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, cottons; standard patent bak- 
ers, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; | first 
$4.357 4.40, delivered Texas 
common points. 


clears 


Production, Buying 
Off on Pacific Coast 


Export flour activity, particularly 
the government relief order for ap- 
proximately 80,000 cwt. for shipment 
no later than April 22, lent interest 
to an otherwise very dull market situ- 
ation in the Pacific Northwest. Do- 
mestic volume was very quiet with 
most bakers booked through May. 
Mill production was off about five 
percent from the previous week 

Quotations April 8, Seattle: Family 
patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, $10.20; 
pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, $5.15. 


Little Activity 
In Buffalo Market 


There was not much activity on 
Buffalo’s flour market last week. 
Sales consisted mostly of small lots, 
although one big round lot of Kansas 
was sold. The rest of the Kansas con- 
sumers, however, are holding tight, 
even though their inventories are 
running low. Spring wheat flour con- 
sumers are amply booked, many 
through to the new crop. 

Spring wheat flour edged up l1¢ 
during the week. Kansas, clears and 
cake flour were unchanged and pastry 
flour advanced 10¢ on dwindling sup- 
plies. Soft wheat is getting increas- 
ingly scarce and is expected to remain 
tight right up to the new crop. Heavy 
exports during the week, especially 
to India, made further inroads in the 
supply. 
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Export activity was below a week 
ago. Wheat moved in greater volume 
than in the previous period but flour 
shipments were off. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair and “hard to come by.” Direc- 
tions seem to be running down hill. 
March directions weren't as good as 
February’s and April has started off 
on a lower level than March. 

Local bakeries are grumbling about 
their sales volume which has never 
recovered from the traditional year- 
end post holiday slump. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. One mill 
worked 7 days, two mills worked 5 
days, one mill worked 424 days and 
the remaining two mills worked 4 
days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time from the preceding week by 1 
day and one mill by % day. One mill 
cut its output by 1 day and the other 
mills held steady. 

Quotations April 8: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.25@6.47, short 
$5.95@6.17, standard $5.85@6.12, 
straight $6.07, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.61@6.12, stand- 
ard $5.46@6.02, first clear $5.16@ 
5.35, soft winter short patent $7.26@ 
7.46, standard $6.20@6.76, straight 
$5.40 @5.79, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Mill Grind Down 
In Eastern Canada 


Domestic trade is reported fairly 
steady in Western Canada with stocks 
moderate and prices unchanged. Flour 
trade has been rather slow in the 
eastern area with some mills faced 
with short-time operation. The opera- 
tion of soft wheat mills in this area 
is confined to domestic business with 
price export de- 
mand. 


causing a lack of 

It was reported that the Food Com- 
missioner of Colombo, Ceylon, has 
called for quotations on 18,000 long 
tons flour for June and July ship- 
ment. 

Quotations April 9, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 
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Specia lists in [lillin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


7 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


A good run of spring wheat flour buying on 
the domestic front and renewed interest from 
the United Arab Republic on the export side 
put vigor back into the markets. By contrast, 
sales were light in the hard wheat mills’ area 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices held to fairly high levels, 
with light running time at the flour mills keep- 
ing supplies from being a burden on the mar- 
ket, while steady demand took care of offer- 
ings which did appear. 


WHEAT 


1959 hard winter 
and widespread moisture 
over the Southwest combined to lift pressure 
from the basic May future. Export sales were 
light for the week, giving cause for additional 
bearish pressure, although the outlook is for 
heavier export workings in the near future. 


The government's optimistic 
wheat crop report 


CPB PBPRPPRBPRPP PDI 
Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Sales 
Smallest in Some Time 


Export flour demand tapered off 
and the business for the period was 
one of the smallest in volume record 
ed in some time. 

Major attention centered around 
the award on approximately 200,000 
ewt. flour for June 1-15 arrival at 
Port Said and Beirut. Offers of 12,000 
tons flour were submitted to Vietnam 
for acceptance April 12. 





Jamaica was reported purchasing 
25,000 ewt., Norway 10,000 and some 
small lots to Cuba. Good sized sales 
were also reported made to Guate- 
mala and smaller quantities to the 
other Americas, the Middle East and 
Africa. Demand for flour in the Mid- 
dle East is expected be draggy 
for the next few because of 
religious holidays. 

Buffalo reported fairly heavy ex- 
ports of soft wheat flour to India dur- 
ing the week, putting further pres- 
sure on the soft wheat flour supply. 

The Pacific Northwest expects Sai- 
gon in the market this week for a 
eargo of flour for May-June _ ship- 
ment, but reports business from the 
Philippines slow with just an oc- 
casional small order being received. 

On the Canadian side of the border, 
the Food Commissioner of Colombo, 
Ceylon, has called for quotations on 
18,000 long tons flour for shipment in 
June/July. Specifications call for 
72% extraction, ash not to exceed 


2%, protein not less than 11%, and 


to 
weeks 
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moisture not to exceed 13.5%. Ten- 
ders close May 3. 

Canadian flour exports totaled 251,- 
300 ewt. for the week ended April 7, 
compared with 301,800 cwt. the pre- 
vious week. Included were 217.400 
and 229,600 ewt., respectively, for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement 
tinations. 


des- 


Rye 

Rye flour markets across the coun- 
try reported no improvement in buy- 
er interest for the period, with pur- 
chases restricted to widely scattered 
small fill-in lots. Prices were un- 
changed for the week. Good milling 
quality rye is reported fairly scarce 
and drawing a good premium. 

Quotations April 8, Chicago: White 
patent $4.34@4.60, medium $4.14@ 
140, dark $3.69@385; Pittsburgh: 
White $4.91@5.04, medium $4714 
4.84, dark $4.26@4.29, rye meal $4.41 
@4.54; Buffalo: White $5.09, medium 
$4.89, dark $4.34; Minneapolis: White 
$4.27 @4.37, medium $4.07@4.17, dark 
$3.53 @ 3.62. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
seasonal throughout Canada, with 
stocks only moderate and prices firm. 

Quotations April 9, 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@690 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 6) 


duction in 
generally. 


production of millfeeds 

3y week-end, 
completely 
ings were 
were 


the 
reversed 


situation was 
Although offer- 
not actually liberal, they 
definitely burdensome,  coin- 
c'dent with the drying-up and blow- 
ing away of the brisk demand of the 
turn of the month. Practically all of 
the $2.50@450 ton price boost of the 
preceding week disappeared 

Quotations April 8: Middlings 
$44.50, bran $43 50, red dog $46. 

St. Small to moderate de- 
clines were registered in millfeeds 
last week, largely the result of in- 
creasing price resistance. Demand 
was on a reduced scale and prices 
were held from slipping further only 
by curtailed flour mill running time. 
Millfeed production was not quite 
heavy enough to place a burdensome 
surplus on the market. 


Louis: 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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Lake 
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Cable Address 
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Montreal 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HA 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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SINCE 1887 
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ALL 
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USED 
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Bulk middlings were the weakest 
with offering prices down $2.50 for 
the week. Bulk bran was off $2 and 
sacked millfeeds 50¢. However, in 
most cases, bids were well under of- 
fers and buyers seemed inclined to 
stick by their bids 

Quotations April 
$48.50@49, shorts $48.50@49; bulk 
bran $43@43.50, shorts $44@44.50, 
middlings $43.50 @ 44, 


8: Sacked bran 


Boston: A slow trade demand de- 
pressed millfeed values in the local 
market last week despite a generally 
acknowledged light supply situation 
Buyers were extremely cautious in 
their commitments and only operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. The ex- 
tended rise which has been in force 
since late in February has definitely 
curbed buying interest beyond imme- 
diate requirements. Bran averaged $2 
lower and middlings about $2.50. 

Quotations April 8: Standard bran 
$54.50 bulk, $58 sacked; middlings 
$55.50 bulk, $59 sacked. 


Buffalo: Millfeeds declined here last 
week on lack of demand and a tech- 
nical oversupply condition caused by 


floods in the mid-West. The local 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Suprrs" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














‘W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GuuTEN,"’ Melbourne 
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market didn’t have to contend with 
any aggressive domestic competition 
but Canada is undercutting Buffalo 
by $5 on sacked and $3 on bulk items. 
However, the delivery dates are for 
late April and early May. The sacked 
differential on bran and middlings 
held unchanged at $4.50. Running 
time ranged from 4 to 7 days. Bulk 
and sacked bran and middlings ended 
$3.50 lower. Red dog was down $2. 


Quotations April 8: Bran $45@ 
45.50 bulk, $49.50@50 sacked; mid- 
dlings $45.50@46 bulk, $50@50.50 


sacked; red dog $48@51 bulk, $52.50 
@55.50 sacked. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed markets were strong 
this past week with supplies extreme- 
ly tight. The millrun market was $41 
per ton, bulk, with very little being 
offered. Mill production was off con- 
siderably due to a decline in flour 
grind. The California market con- 
tinued strong with good demand and 
light offerings. The millfeed market 
was $48 per ton, bulk, San Francisco 
and $48.25 per ton, bulk, Los Angeles. 

Quotations April 8, Seattle: Mill- 
run $41 bulk, $44 sacked; middlings 
$46 bulk, $49 sacked. 


Canada: Trade in millfeeds_ in 
eastern Canada has slackened slight- 
ly, but prices are holding steady. Pro- 
duction shows a small decline due to 
reduced mill operating time. Quota- 
tions April 9, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $39 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; shorts $40@42; middlings $40 
@43; all prices cash carlots in sacks, 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra; Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Bran $52@53, shorts $54@55, 
middlings $56@57, net cash terms, 
new bags included, mixed or straight 
cars. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 














Roger W. Thyr 


APPOINTMENT — Roger W. Thyr 
has been named research assistant in 
the economic research department of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. He is assigned 


to commodity price analysis under 
the supervision of Dr. Richard B. 
Zoller, director of the department. 


(The Miller, April 5, page 10.) 





Retired Mill Manager 
Of Colorado Milling, 
Harry E. Kelly, Dies 


DENVER — Harry E. Kelly, long- 
time mill manager of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., died recent- 
ly at the age of 87 in Pasadena, Cal. 

Mr. Kelly started with C. M. & E. 
at Windsor, Colo., and became man- 
ager of the company’s Loveland mill 
in 1903. In 1919 he was appointed 
manager of the Greeley, Colo., dis- 
trict of the company, where he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1943 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Walter Berger, CSS 


Director, Hospitalized 

WASHINGTON — Walter Berger, 
director of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, is recovering from ma- 
jor eye surgery at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital here. 

The former president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
feed industry figure is not expected 
to return to his work at the USS. 
Department of Agriculture for 90 
days. 
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ing and selling 
session on 
lead off 
will 
vice 


during the 
marketing research. To 
this topic, the convention 
hear from Albert R. Whitman, 
president of Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc., advertising agency, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Whitman started his advertis- 
ing career in 1933 as an office boy 
at Benton & Bowles in New York. 
He served as account executive and 
then account supervisor on several 
food products. He joined the Minne- 
apolis agency in 1950 as executive 
vice president, a partner, a member 
of the agency’s board of directors, 
and head of the agency’s Plans Board. 
For the past 10 years he has been 
active in the development of new 
products, working closely with man- 
agement of the Pillsbury Co. and its 
research staff in new product de- 
velopment and marketing. 

The AACC’s third guest speaker 
will be W. E. Glennon, executive pres- 
ident of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Mr. Glennon has been 
active in the grain business since 
1934 and has been with AFMA since 
1945. 

The technical program of 
AACC meeting will be the 
ever held by that group. Diversity 
will be the keynote, with topics 
ranging from highly technical pro- 
tein research to gadgets useful in 
the control laboratory. The final pro- 
gram has just been released which 
lists 73 technical papers represent- 
ing the work of 111 scientists. The 
meeting will take place at Chicago’s 
Morrison Hotel, May 1 to 5. 


special 


the 
largest 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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firmation, there is some indirect of- 
ficial data that adds final confirma- 
tion, and which, incidentally, casts in 
a strange light recent negotiations 
with the grain warehousing industry, 
which has been asked to accept re- 
duction in storage rates for wheat 
and corn as well as other field crops. 

The new policy in the course of 
formulation is designed to drain off 
the present government surpluses 
without any additional Treasury dis- 
bursements of new funds except to 
the extent that as CCC delivers grain 
to the cooperating farmers. CCC 
will take an out-of-pocket loss to the 
extent it has invested loan payments 
in acquiring those stocks. 

Price Effect Unknown 

What this will mean _ price-wise 
cannot be determined until USDA 
and Congress reach an agreement on 
the level of price support. Since this 
is an election year and USDA and 
the administration are fighting to re- 
gain farm belt strength, it can only 
be assumed that there will be no 
radical reduction in the level of sup- 
port, certainly not for corn. And it 
must be understood that this new 
policy will only apply to the 1961 
crops of wheat and corn. 


New UGSA Section 

In the old UGSA, Section 25(D) 
said: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this agreement, CCC 
shall not transfer warehouse receipts 
to any person other than agencies 
entitled to the benefits of this agree- 
ment without obtaining consent of 
the warehouseman.” 

That section of the UGSA has been 
eliminated and in its place there has 
been substituted a new provision: 

New Section 25(D) reads: “CCC 
agrees not to transfer on an in-store 
basis warehouse receipts represent- 
ing the grain, except to an agency 
entitled to the benefits of this agree- 
ment, unless such transfer is in ef- 
fect pursuant to terms and conditions 
mutually agreeable to the warehouse- 
man and CCC: Provided however, 
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that CCC shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this agreement, 
have the unrestricted right to trans- 
fer such receipts to any person, firm, 
corporation or legal entity in con- 
nection with any emergency feed 
programs and any programs for de- 
livery of grain to producers.” 

Those last six words in the re- 
written Section 25 (D) are the clinch- 
er that USDA is about to embark on 
a modified Brannan-plan approach to 
the wheat-corn surplus problem. 

It creates an illusion among farm- 
ers that they can expect a price 
floor under those crops at a mod- 
erately high level of price support for 
that part of the crops they may 
raise and at the same time fixes a 
fiction value on the warehouse re- 
ceipts they will receive in payment 
for their acreage cutbacks, such as 
they may be. 

At a recent negotiating committee 
meeting with the trade there was 
never any clean cut explanation of 
why this change was made, according 
to trade sources who attended those 
sessions. 

The collected information now re- 
ported, plus the comments on the 
negotiations, indicates that USDA of- 
ficials seem to have been seeking pro- 
tection from the Symington commit- 
tee without making a full disclosure 
of what direction their policy was 
leaning. 

Can it be little less than correct to 
expect the U.S. government to inform 
its contractors of what to expect? 


Wonder Expressed 


Informed trade sources express 
wonder over the attitude of the farm 
producer with warehouse receipts in 
his hand. Consensus of judgment is 
that the farmer will be disposed to 
sell those receipts in the open mar- 
ket according to individual needs and 
that the illusory high price conditions 
which USDA attempts to establish 
will be defeated and that the open 
market prices will break to reflect 
the urge of farmers to convert ware- 
house receipt tickets into cash. 

In view of this collection of in- 
formal but reliable information ob- 
tained orally from responsible offi- 
cials, plus the strange switch in 
language in the proposed new UGSA 











B. A. Lucius 


H. J. Slocum 


PARDON OUR ERROR—In The Miller of April 5, page 50, a photograph of 
B. A. Lucius, Ft. Worth, Texas, grain broker, was incorrectly identified as 
that of H, J. Slocum. The news item was about Mr. Slocum and the announce- 
ment that he has joined the sales staff of Polleck Paper Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Slocum will be assistant general sales manager, bakery packaging division 
of Pollock, and will work in close association with Maurice D. Smith, vice 
president and general sales manager of bakery packaging for Pollock. Pic- 
tures of both Mr. Slocum and Mr. Lucius appear here, with our due apologies. 


as noted before, it is logical to con- 
clude that USDA officials knew prior 
to their meetings privately with the 
Trade Negotiating Committee that 
they were about to recommend and 
probably invoke a new surplus dis- 
posal program which would effect 
heavy drains on storage facilities. 

Since one of the chief points in the 
USDA rate reduction schedule for 
grain storage payments is based on 
the high level of occupancy of grain 
warehouses, it would seem that offi- 
cials should disclose this intended 
policy shift to the trade negotiating 
committee. 


Told of Basic Reasons 

USDA has told the negotiating 
committee of the trade that one of its 
basic reasons for its storage rate re- 
duction is that high occupancy pro- 
duces excessive income returns at the 
old rates, but—and here is an impor- 
tant but—USDA failed to disclose to 
the trade that through later and thus 
far undisclosed actions the depart- 
ment contemplated and planned for a 
reduction in storage stocks starting 
with the 1961 crop year. 

It is suggested that the grain ware- 
housing industry needs this warning 
information and should notify its 
area representatives on the negotiat- 
ing committee to ask from the USDA 
officials a full disclosure of what is to 
be expected on storage stocks of 
USDA next year. 

This should provoke a totally new 
examination of the rate structure 
USDA is now proposing to the ware- 
housemen, notwithstanding that offi- 
cial data may disclose that some 
warehousemen have a distinct advan- 
tage over others in the matter of 
occupancy of their houses and sub- 
sequent high levels of earning. 





MNF MEETING 
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Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal Pro- 
gram, Inc., staff, will narrate the pro- 
gram’s latest film strip. 

One highlight in Tuesday’s pro- 
gram will be a talk by Donald S. 
Eber, executive vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers, on 
the effects of technological develop- 
ment in milling during the past 10 
years. There also will be talks by 
Carl Bruns, president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, and a 
public accounting firm executive, 
whose name will be announced later. 

Tuesday’s functions will close about 
4:30 p.m. with the annual social hour 
which this year will include a “‘super- 
smorgasbord - sandwich - sampler-buf- 
fet.”’ 

The evening was purposely left free 
for theater-going. 

Wednesday morning’s program will 
include talks by Clarence D. Palmby, 
associate administrator of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, US 
Department of Agriculture; C. W. 
Roddewig, president of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways, and a pre- 
sentation by the young millers’ group 
A general luncheon will be held at 
noon, with the closing address to be 
made by Ralph Kneeland, bureau of 
enforcement, U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Kneeland will dis- 
cuss the food additives situation, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
period. 

Since Mr. Kneeland is scheduled to 
speak on the general subject of food 
additives, it has been suggested that 
a conference relating to the problems 
of family flour package labeling 
would be desirable. The bag manu- 
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facturers’ associations were contact- 
ed as to their feeling about such a 
conference. They concurred that such 
a meeting would be constructive and 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Kneeland, approached with the 
proposal, was enthusiastic in welcom- 
ing the opportunity to clarify label- 
ing problems faced by millers and 
bag manufacturers. Since many bag 
company representatives are in at- 
tendance at federation conventions, a 
meeting immediately following the 
closing luncheon on Wednesday, May 
11, is scheduled. 

The will consist of a 
short review of labeling requirements 
by Mr. Kneeland and a question and 
answer period open to all in attend- 
ance. Bag companies are being urged 
to send those people directly respon- 
sible for flour label designs to this 
meeting. Millers are advised to have 
men from their firms who handle bag 
purchases in attendance. 


conference 


Other Attractions 

A list of plays, ball games and 
other entertainment available in Chi- 
cago at convention time is being pre- 
pared by the MNF staff. This infor- 
mation will be bulletined shortly so 
that millers interested in obtaining 
tickets may do so in time. 

Millers who have not made room 
reservations for the convention are 
urged to do so as soon as possible by 
contacting John Sherlock at the MNF 
office, stating the type of room de- 
sired, along with arrival and depar- 
ture times. 





At your service... 


In charge of advertising sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company in 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell, in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, has become recognized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men in 
the grain and flour milling markets. 


He’s always ready to discuss trends 
or problems in the milling industry. 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1350 or 
write to him at 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg. in Kansas City. 


as 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO, 


Business Journalists Since 1873 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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QUALIFIED BAKER 
to States. Married. What offers? 
Ad No 729, The Northwestern 
Minneapoli id, Minn 


WANTS TO MOVE 
Address 


Miller 





HELP WANTED 
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POSITION OPEN—CHIEF CHEMIST FOR 
branch of milling company) On 
initial application please give 
age and approximate = salary expected 
Address Ad No 829, The Northwe 
Miller, Minneapoli 10, Minn 


large 


experience 


tern 





MILLING ENGINEER 


Expanding flour milling activity 
in The Pillsbury Company has created 
a career of opportunity for an en- 
gineer on the General Engineering 
Staff in Minneapolis. Organize, plan 
and direct projects in all phases of 
milling operations. 

Prefer individual with background 
in engineering along with a minimum 
of three years’ experience as a su- 
perintendent miller or milling en- 
gineer. A degree in Milling or 
Mechanical Engineering would be 
desirable. 

Contact for appointment or send 
resume of experience and qualifica- 
tions to: 

Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_OUR powestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











CONTINENTAL 
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operation this October, 
shipments on the 


system. 


originating 
barge Mississippi 
tivel 

Continental 
throughout the U.S. and through as- 
sociated companies in many foreign 
countries. Its total grain storage 
capacity in the U.S. is about 92,000,- 
000 bu. Only a few weeks ago, the 
company negotiated a long-term lease 
for operation of a lake elevator at 
Milwaukee with capacity of 3,000,000 
bu. through which it will handle an 
increasing volume of grain for export 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The New Orleans elevator, con- 
struction of which started a year ago, 
is the seventh facility operated by 
Continental at an ocean port. Other 
port elevators are at Boston, Norfolk, 
Va., Galveston and Houston, Texas, 
Portland, Ore., and Longview, Wash. 

Kurt Horn is vice president in 
charge of Continental's New Orleans 
operations. The company has offices 
at 810 Richards Building. Mr. Horn, 
a veteran of the Continental staff, 
came to New Orleans from the com- 
pany's office in St. Louis, where he 
was president of the Merchants Ex- 
change. 


operates offices 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Grain Dealers Plan 
Meeting to Study 


Common Interests 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Pacifie North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. will hold 
its 39th Annual Convention at the 
Davenport Hotel here June 8-9, an- 
nounced H. L. Powell, Lewiston, 
Idaho, president. 

The convention is expected to be 
one of the most important in the 
association's history in view of recent 
developments in the grain trade. The 
association has as its object the ad- 
vancement, protection and develop- 
ment of the common interests of 
those engaged in the warehousing, 
processing and merchandising of 
grain and other related activities. 

Because the trade has been under 
fire on the political front concerning 
the high cost of storing grain sur- 
pluses accumulated as a result of 
farm support legislation, some busi- 
ness of the convention is expected to 
be devoted to overcoming erroneous 
impressions created with the general 
public as a result of attempts to 
make it appear that grain dealers 
are reaping excessive profits from 
storing surplus grains 

Convention general chairman ¢s 
H. W. Poort, Jr., of Spokane. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Anderson Sells Grain 
Expanding Equipment 


CLEVELAND —V. D. Anderson 
Co., Cleveland, for more than 50 
years manufacturer of expellers for 
the vegetable oil and _ rendering 
fields, has announced its entry into 
the sale of equipment for making 
various expanded food products. 

The firm first manufactured a 
grain expander in 1954. The company 
now has a “completely new expand- 
er” in operation in several fields 
showing a capacity of one to two 
tons expanded material per hour. 

In the food expansion field, the 
firm services cover process engineer- 
ing, procurement of complete plant 
equipment, erection supervision, 
startup assistance and periodic con- 
sultations with field personnel. 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 


100 Ib.) 
1959-60 





Commonweaith countries 
U. K 


Africa— 
British East Africa 
Federation of Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland 
Gambia . 


Sierra Leone .. 5, 
Asia— 

Aden . 

Ceylon 

Hong Kong 

India 

Kuwait rer ry bs 

Malaya and Singapore 

Other British East Indies 

Pakistan Sew eae 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 


North America— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda : 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago ; 
Oceanio— 
Fiji , 
New Zealand 


South Americo— 
British Guiana 


Total, commonwealth countries 


Foreign Countries: 
Africa— 


Azores and Madeira 

Belgian Congo . 

Liberia 

3, Eee 

Portuguese East Africa 

Portuguese West Africa 
Asiao— 

Saudi Arabia .. 

Indonesia a 

Iran 

Japan 

Jordan 

Lebanon ...... 

Philippine Islands 

Portuguese Asia 

Syria 

Thailand 


Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy. 
Netherlands 
Portugal 


North America— 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica ; 
Cuba phases 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador eT 
French West Indies .. 
Guatemala ees 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Antilles 


Oceania— 
French Oceania 


South America— 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venezuela 


February 
448 069 


1,947 
: 300 
Ghana in ws : 47,280 
Nigeria : 5 ae ‘ 20,318 


1958-59* 


Seven 
months 


3,514,745 


Seven 
months 


3,676,681 


February 
515,588 


885 jee 
7,177 883 
4,616 

441,008 
106,389 
80,226 


34,415 
9'023 
7.925 


1,456 Tees 
335,552 212,799 433,347 
182.095 22,110 152.334 
4,564 Apes 
149.496 15,820 100,891 

378 84 504 


56 


12,992 9,520 


77,029 
76,106 11,063 
31,427 4,342 
3,844 750 
449 580 64,132 
283,024 26,528 
540,448 49,724 


12,633 71,013 
81,706 
27,711 

6,592 

408,057 

257,622 

389,822 


4,670 


1,590 
60 rey 


100,351 3,229 





6,570,110 992,638 


173,040 
311446 


5,336 
428,580 





Total, foreign countries 





3,154,015 3,475,409 


326,776 





Total, all countries 


1,137,976 





9,724,125 1,319,414 9,261,910 


*Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 





Milwaukee Braves’ 
Promotion Manager 


To Address ATBI 


MILWAUKEE Featured speaker 
for the allied trades luncheon at the 
convention and exhibition of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
in Milwaukee May 24, will be Harold 
Goodnough, sales promotion manager 
and goodwill ambassador for the 
Milwaukee Braves. 


The allied trades luncheon which is 


being sponsored jointly by the na- 
tional Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry organization and a group of 
Milwaukee allied tradesmen headed 
by Lew Johnson. Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and M. A. Lee, Procter 
& Gamble Co., allied program chair- 
man and co-chairman, will be held 
at 12:30 p.m. in the market hall of 
the Milwaukee Auditorium. The guest 
speaker, whose topic will be ‘Desire. 
Determination and Devotion,” will be 
introduced by an officer of ATBI. Phil 
W. Orth, Jr., will serve as_ toast- 
master. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
a 8, 
——1960 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, : wee See. ae 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 40 31% 34% 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 44% 44% 
Am. Cyanamid ...... 59% 50% 
A-D-M Co. ......... 40% 36'/s 
Borden 45% 45 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 48'/ 43 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 57% 48'/2 
Cream of Wheat . 39 / 34 
Crown Zellerbac 
Se: bGeases 54 / 44 
Dow Chemical ‘ 99% 92 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 12% II 11% 
Pfd. $8 ~ .. 144'” 
Gen. Foods Corp 107% 103% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ~ = 27'” 
Merck & Co. scoe BO Ye 84'/e 
Monsanto Ch. Co. . 55% ny 44s, 
Natl. Bisc. Co. ..... 56 53/4 
. * 151% 
Pfizer, Chas. ....... 33% 31 
Pillsbury Co. 39'/2 35'/ 
Procter & Gamble ... 99'% 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 48% 
St. Regis Paper Co... 55'/ 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 41 
Sterling Drug aw Ce 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 93% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. . 28% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 15% 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. .. 56% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 112'” 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd . 102 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

Pfd. ; 
Pfizer, Chas., 
Pillsbury Co., 
Quaker Oats, 
St. Regis Paper, 
Un. Bisc. of Am., 
Ward Baking Co., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 

Co., Pfd. 95'/ 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
l, 8, 
—— 1960 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 9'/4 7% 8% 9's 
Wagner Baking Co... 4 3 Pare 3'2 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 34'/ 35 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. 
25, 
——1960 1960 
High Low Close 
Canada Bread ' 3.50 3.75 
Pfd. B a 
Can. Bakeries cae 6 
Can. Food Prod. 
a Tr 
Pfd. 50 
Catelli . oe 39 
Cons. Bakeries . 9 - 
Dover Ind. 11, 
Pfd 9 
39'/2 
27 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 9 7% 
Lake of the Woods, 
114 
12'/2 
McCabe Grain 3 eae 
Ogilvie Flour 42'/2 
Pfd. Sori *130 
Toronto Elev. ! | 10% 
United Grain, 
Weston, G., A 
28'/2 
4'2% 82 83% 
*Less than board lot. 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“Famed,’’ London 
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ernment agencies appeared adamant 
in support of the current tight ban of 
the Delaney amendment regarding 
use of so-called carcinogens and 
would prohibit any tolerance of any 
kind. 

Some said they could not counten- 
ance the use of carcinogens in food, 
but they said it would be wrong to 
lay a rigid ban on the use of certain 
chemicals because there might come 
the day when the economic impact 
of a rigid ban would cause serious 
upsets to the whole economy. 

Suggest Amending Clause 

Some of the scientists urged that 
Congress amend the Delaney clause 
to permit responsibility on the part 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to authorize use of 
so-called carcinogens if it were shown 
that there were no residues in end 
products or conditions were 
to be safe. 


(In this connection, industry 
groups and others have urged that 
the Delaney clause be modified to 
read: “. . . additive shall be deemed 
unsafe if the additive is found 
in amounts and under conditions 
reasonably related to the intended use 
to induce cancer when ingested by 
man or animal.” The boldface words 
represent an addition to the present 
clause. This addition, it is said, would 
still protect the public but would per- 
mit scientific judgment in evaluating 
additives.) 

One group of scientists seemed to 
take the position that they also were 
devoted to the firm protection of pub- 
lic health but that they wanted a 
change in the Delaney clause, but it 
was not clear as to just where they 
stood. 


In short, it would seem that the 
panel, while offering various opinions, 
may have confused the committee to 
a considerable extent on this broad 
and difficult subject. As a _ result, 
some observers said, the committee 
might decide that it is now too diffi- 
cult to unscramble the omelet and 
let the controversy ride over to an- 
other year. However, if there is no 
change in the food additives amend- 
ment and its Delaney clause, difficult 
problems and inequities for the feed 
industry and agriculture will con- 
tinue. (At the same time, it has been 
said that there will have to be color 
additive legislation passed.) 

May Be More Testimony 

Meanwhile, the public display last 
week of scientists before the House 
committee may not be the finale of 
current discussions. As noted pre- 
viously, there is a presidential com- 
mittee looking into the cancer and 
Delaney clause problem. This group 
did not testify last week, but perhaps 
the congressmen may await the find- 
ings of this committee before doing 
anything further. (Also, some _ per- 
sons feel that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment eventually will have to be 
brought into this thing, and that Sec- 
retary Flemming may be brought 
back. The Secretary has gone on 
record as favoring the Delaney 
clause.) 

One congressman on the commit- 
tee, Rep. Paul Rogers (D., Fla.) did 
an effective job in questioning. He 
asked the scientists about the carcino- 
genic potential in some common prod- 
ucts which feature, for example, 
League of Women Voters tea parties. 
Institute of Health officials agreed 
that components of some of these 


shown 


commodities, if given in large doses, 
might be carcinogens. 

The Florida congressman persisted 
that there were other products used 
daily in most every home which, if 
fed in concentrated doses, would be 
carcinogens. The answer was one of 
agreement 

Definition 

Rep. Rogers simple 
definition of a carcinogen, and the 
panel agreed that this could not be 
done. He asked about a standard of 
testing, and there were disagreement 
and indications of inability to give 
a standard test. 


asked for a 


Rep. Rogers was trying to show that 
if the Delaney amendment were to 
stand its absoluteness, possibly the 
alternatives to the public would be 
either to starve to death, since few 
natural foods would be permitted, or 
die of cancer. 

This reporter feels that Congress, 
in its oblique ways, might still send 
the Delaney clause at some future 
date into obscurity. 

Meanwhile, some observers at the 
hearing felt that the discussions 
showed clearly that Congress cannot 
properly legislate on something where 
there are no standards, where not 
enough is known to be specific. 

(Some of the scientists felt that 
the language in the House bill should 
be deleted, and a number indicated 
that changes are necessary. 

(Also, some said that for certain 
things there probably should be no 
tolerances, but it was noted that 
there are tolerances for radiation 
carcinogenesis and that there should 
be no difference with regard to chem- 
icals. Present legislation or proposals, 
it was said, are too rigid to be prac- 
tical. 

Provide Protection 

(How can Congress legislate to 
provide protection, it is asked, when 
there is not agreement or enough 
knowledge on what or how protection 
is to be provided? 

(Some still feel that there is a 
good chance that congressmen will 
recognize the need to modify the 
Delaney type legislation and do some- 
thing about it. Thus, it is said, it is 
of real importance that feed men 
and others continue to make con- 
tacts with lawmakers, including per- 
sonal contacts when they are in their 
home districts.) 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 











Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
\ » “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








« Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











Cable Address: ‘‘DorrgacH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 

) Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
wi be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


HOLLAND 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Mig. Co 9° 
American Cyanamid C 
American Flours Co 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baker Perkins, Inc 

Bartiett & Co > 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beard Foundry & Machine 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buford, George H 

Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Inc 

Centennial Mills, Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Grain Co 
Chicago Board of Trad 


Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc 24a 
Evans Milling Co., Inc 25 


Fant Milling Co ; 
Farquhar Bros : 31 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Iba 
Fisher-Fallgatter Mig. Co 

Fisher Fiouring Mills Co 23 
Flexo Products, Inc 20a 
Flour Mills of America 

Fluidizer Co., The 

Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels ene 

Forster Mfg. Co. ......... 

Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd 

Foster & Felter Co. ‘ 
Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co. sas 


General American 
Transportation Corp 
General Mills, Inc Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co. ..... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc. ... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. .. 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc. . 
Heinrich Envelope Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 
Homogenette, Inc. 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co 


Ladder-Escape Co. of Americe 
La Grange Mills , ; 
Lake of the Woods Mig 

Co., Ltd. 
Leitte, E. H., Co 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 
Loken & Co. ... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto : 
Madsen, Rud ........ : 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. . 
N. V. ‘'Meelunie,"' Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co ee 
Merck & Co., Inc 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The ‘ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co. 


National Yeast Corp PEE 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North American Car Corp. 
North American Plywood 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 
Norton, Willis, Co pewtawe 
Nor-Vell, Inc. ae ceey as 
Novadel Flour Service Division 


| 
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Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co . 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 

Runciman Milling Co. . p 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Scott-Mungo, Ltd 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simon-Carter Co ; 18 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. ..... _ 
Skandinavisk Mel-lmport <i 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 
& Grain, Ltd. ... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. _ 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. ........ 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. .. 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .. 
Urban, George, Milling Co... 


A deaf old man invested in one of 
the new hearing aids that are con- 
cea'ed in the eye glasses. A few 
days later he returned to the store 
to express his delight. 

“T’ll bet your family likes it, too,” 
said the salesman. 

“Oh, they don’t know I've got it,” 
said the old man. “And am I having 
fun! In the past week I’ve changed 
my will twice.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


An actor, opening his morning mail, 
came upon one of those collection 
letters which began, “We are sur- 
prised that we have not received any- 
thing from you .. .” 

Cheerfully the actor _ scribbled 
across the bill, “There’s no need for 
surprise, I didn’t send anything.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


The ace sales agent returned after 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Shoes 5 one eotent nade Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Cohen. Felix N. V Industrial Processes, Inc. Ogilvie Flour Mills. Co., Ltd.. 26 
Cohen. H.. & Co., Ltd Inland Mills, Inc. . Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Goleman. David .. Inter-Continental Grain Co. . Olin Mathieson Chem. 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co International Mig Co.. .Cover 
Commander Larabee Mig. Co Interstate Grain Co renee 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crown Velierbach Corp 


ae six weeks on the road and presented 
his expense account to the manager. 
“What's this big item here on the 
account?” growled the boss. 

“Oh,” replied the salesman, “that’s 
my hotel bill.’ 

“Well,” grunted the boss, “don’t 

buy any more hotels!” 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 


oace Anan Watson & Philip, Ltd. " e 
Penn, William, Flour Ce: . wg hh ned oe oe ™ y She was 16, he was 17, 
vs —. Co. «1... Westcentral C 2 yaaa 
; A at age sreee Grain Co. ding. When the officiating clergy- 
Rite testiand Plour Go Kansas Milling Co iNsbury Co., The .......... Western Canada Flour Mills man asked the y senenig ae 53 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Kelly-Erickson Co. ... - Prater Pulverizer Co. a’ Sg an aSKe une youthfu yridegroom 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kelly, William, Milling Co.... ot Cc. hi ones Western Star Mill Co. ...... to repeat after him, “With all my 
Dowagiac Mig. Co Kent, Percy, Bag Co. . ‘ ulverizing Machinery Div West Virginia Pulp & worldly gifts I thee endow.” his 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kimpton, W. S., & Sons ‘ Paper Co. y gilts 1€¢€ endow, MS 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst King Midas Flour Mills ... Wichita Flour Mills, mother nudged her husband and 
King Milling Co on Williams Bros. Co hiamarn 17 ane a = ‘ ‘ 
Eastern Canada Flour Kiwi Coders Corp. ...... Rademaker, H. J. B. M Williams, H. R., Mill Ww hispered, rhere Goes his motor 
Mills, Ltd. ... Knappen st Co Red Wing Milling Co sage Supply Co. scooter.” 
Eckhart Milling Co Koerner, John 2 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd Witsenburg, M., Jr., * e 2 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Kwik Lok Corp Quaker Oats Co 
Charlie had a horrible dream the 
other night. He dreamed his wife and 
Marilyn Monroe were fighting over 


Wolcott & Lincoln, inc. 
him—and his wife was winning. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. , 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V.. 

Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. V. 

cote een 4s oaonves Victor Chemical Works 

McMillan Vis, P. C., & Co. 


Osieck & Vreeswyck, Gebroeders 


A aiden t ne 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Wall- Rogalsky Mig. Co. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Patchin Appraisals 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills, Inc 

Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 


and the 
parents were opposed to the wed- 

















—Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 








We are well-equipped to accomplish the exacting task 
of selecting wheats of choice milling and baking proper- 
ties. Our experience in wheat selection is extensive and 
grounded in the day to day knowledge of wheat the 


miller must have each year to meet the flour buyers’ 
needs. 


a BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & kK. c. MGR. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 


250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatm 


en t 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Mm. Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 
1,800 socks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


/ 


aan Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


da Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 





Today’s Bread is Building Men for ‘Tomorrow 


Here’s the guy you’re baking for, first and foremost. He 
needs good bread to grow on, to replace the bubbling 
energy he’s working off every minute. Good modern 
American bread, from golden grain-rich wheat flour. 
But modern Americans didn’t discover bread. Even 
primitive peoples recognized its life-giving, satisfying 
goodness, crude and coarse as their bread was. They 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


pounded the grain laboriously between stones, cooked 
it on hot ashes or stones. It was worth the trouble. 
Now there is no trouble. Fine-textured, delicious bread 
comes daily from the bakery for a wonderfully modest 
price. And this is good, this is progress; for bread is the 
staff and stuff of life. 
General Mills is proud to be part of this progress. 


General 





